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Teacher Version 



ROUGHING XT 
Preface 



The recommended tiMct of Mark Twain’s Roughing It is the Signet 
Classic edition {CT 143J edited by Leonard KriegeL The 8»page Foreword 
will serve as a very useful supi^ioment to tiie study guides for bodi teachers 
and students* 

Although long works are recommended for ninth«grade study as a 
matter of principle (see seetrsd paragraph of the following discussion)^ 
only the first fortyooae chiqpters of this book should be assignedt and 
those probably not for all students* These chapters carry the protagonist 
through his mining experiences* In the forty«-second chapter he is finally 
cured of the gold fever and turns to newspaper worky beginning* -alUiough 
he did not then know it**ihe career of "Mark Twain*" Some editions of 
the work divide it into two parts* the break coming between these ^wo chap- 
ters* 

It is of course understood that readiiag even the first half the book 
will not be feasible for all students* Some sequences can be skipped with- 
out doing too much damage to the worlds coherence: for instance the Mor- 
mon phase of the narrative* Chapters XH-XVn (inclusive)* about 30 pages; 
and Chax>ters XXV-XLl* constituting the last 26 pages* may also be sacri- 
ficed* <Xher adjustments dictated by necessity can be effected by die 
teacher* The work’s episodic structure means of course th^ many clusters 
and even episodes within chapters have independent integrity and can be 
read as tales or short stories* One example is Chapter XXXIV* the story 
of Gem^ral Buncombe and the Great Landslide Case* 

% 

It must also be understood that any attempt to deal in class widi the 
whole work ( meaning always in this context the first forty-one chapters) 
will bs self-defeating* It will be best to focus class discussion* as the 
guide does* tq>on a selection of chiq^rs or episodes which the tescher 
thii^ his particular cites will find especially interesting or amusing 
and which may also be eepeeially ueefol la totherlag an underetanding 
of the book’s distiiietive characteristlce* It ie hoped diet the paeeagee 
l^ven special consideration in the following pages may serve ae a guide 
in m a k in g such a eelectica* They are all ideiiiitified by chapter number* 

Detailed quesfione about most of die chapters are supplied in the 
"student version* " Some students may be invited to consider all of them 
outside claeSii but* agaln^ no attempt ehovild be made to attend to ell of 
them to claes* Certainly they should not be f^cfired slavishly* Many 
Isichl^e will with to use them primarily a* suggeetlone upon which to bate 
^ioeettone of the! own* many of which* if; is hoped* will grow naturally 
out of die dieeussion which follows* 



1 . 



General: 



Th« nhith grada is ia a stasis a "seiiiio^’* ysar tor ths j^or high 
school studsat^ He is mptyiag toward the s^d cS the ftecdad phase of his 
school life and, at the age oitfouirteen or H^ea, has some sense of his 
increasing maturi^« He is cohtintting to grow physically and may now 
stand ahead taUer &an those "freshmen'* in die seventh grade* He feels 
ready for new challenges in die gym aad on the playground and is likely 
to be given more responsibilities than before in the extracurricular life 
of the school. The tasks set in the claesroom sho\dd be of euch a nature 
as to suggest clearly and immediately that mentally he it also now a head 
taller. They should be made to relate to and build upon what has gone 
before**deliberately and es^Ueidy; but both the materials selected for 
study and the approach to the materials should be sufdciently different 
to furnish dramatic evidence of progress. 

A simple way of doing this in the ninth grade study of literature is 
to give increased atUnUon to longer works: the fuU*length play, the long 
poem, the book, the epic, lliey carry special challenges of sustained 
attention. They are Ukely to ofiEer more dilEcult problems of structure 
and style (form) and to raise more complex questions of theme and point 
of view. They also by their very weight and substance are likely to lodge 
themselves more firmly in the memory« to become more enduring poe* 
sessions in the groi^ng stock of the mind* 

Part ^e of Mark Twain* s Hctionalised autobiographical fragment. 
Roughing is one of the works in this broad category selected for ninth- 
grade study* Because it is the simplest of the longer works recommended, 
and because it it so clearly shaped around the "journey** theme to be given 
special emphasis in year, it should probably be assigned immediately 
alter the **General Orientation" unit. 



What is it? 

Roughing It might be defined as a book by Mark Twain about a young 
adventurer named Samuel Clemens, who, at Uio age of 26, after Ms proe« 
p^tive egreer ^ a Miseissiiq^ River steamboat pilot (he had also learned 
the ptiatiag trade) was terminated by the outbzviak of the Civil War, set 
out from Missouri by everlet^ to seek hie fortune in the mine Helde 
of Territory of Novad&i j^el i^fliiit; and dien iaetead of striklto^ 
d prospootof di|covered *'Mork Tfrain'* and struck it rich at that. 

^ acOttfite, coUid t>e ceUed ah auto« 

or the i^aphodt oi om; ^ it iMlt ehth^oiv accurate. In the 
^ l^ri^Of, the ''autduojlplf^^ ft^sdns ai^ym ' 
mot^put Part One: we hear his Of course a dietihctive 



and wa ara told about wliat he wears and eats and and feels 

and he is given a **locftl hebitatton'* ••but no naznej and hie brother^ who 
makes the tri|> with him, is ala^ys velarred to shnply as *ha <^< or as my 
brother die Secretary^ with porlu^s an occasional embellishment— "1 was 
l^vate secretary to his ma^sty the Secretary. •* The fraternal reiatioo«- 
ship» hcw^very which in a t^e autobiography would be given llite and mean** 
^tardly exists in the book, f^wtherlnore 9 the narrator himself^ who«« 
ever he is» can hmrdly be Sam Clemens. *‘X was young and ignorant^" 
he announces on the ^st page. ”1 had never been away from home.** But 
Sam. Clemens of Hannibal* Mo. * by &e time he was 19 had worked In St. 
Louis* New York City* and Philade^hia a* journeyman pris^r had 
conie to f ull disc ipline d maturity In the course of his succeeding four 
years as steamboat pilot on die St. Louis«*New Orleana run. "Young 
ignorant*? Those four years have be«n called his university. "When I 
and a well-drawn character in action or biogr^hy* " Mark Twain wrote 
many years later* "I generally take a warm personal interest in him* for 
die reason that 2 have known him before— met Mm. on die river. " There is* 
dien* a considerable psychological diffsrenee between the real Sam Clemens 
as he was in 1861 and the narrator who introduces himself in the arst 

g^ter of Roughing K« and fhe book is not* strictty speaking* an autobiography 
What is it? 

This can be one of die guiding tpiestions for the class discussions* and 
themethodussd in trying to answer it can be made to relate to the exercises 
in deaMtion used in the Sighth Grade. Guide lines for teacher and class 
will be laid down in die following pages under the headings of 

Subject. Form* and Point of View. The book is of coarse a mixed form 
which Mark arst brought into being in the enormously successful Innccefits 
Abroad* published in 1869* three years before the appearance of Roughing ' 
tt in 1872 (fano^gents had sold 100* 000 copies by the latter date; it took 
ten years for Roughing U to reach that mark). The western book is a Mend 
of fbct ("there is qMte a good deal of information in die book. 2 regret 
this very much. • .") and fantasy* the fimtasy usually shpaed by the con** 
trolling genius of Mark*s hmnor of exaggeration, to which students were 
introduced in die Seventh Grade *"*Ganeral Orientation Unit* " when they 
read "The Genuine Mexican Plt^j," taken from the 24th chapter of Roughing 
2t (see Teacher^# Version* GOU* {^. li»I6— many of the ^estiona found 
diere can be adapted to the present unit). 

As "teavel literature*" Roughing ft can be usefully associated with the 
purely ftcftoiiM narrative of Jbhh Ru&sell*a "The Pi^ce of the Head" (the 
journay ae iwft* *disc<yyery) * al^eo used in die Sevendi Grade General Orien* 
tadon UMt* add the sbtociiidiii from the factual KonyTUd apd Lin^rgh’a 
m (dblfedt ioii W d<ntin(yrtsoh and contrast) . The 

sft^ ^ doybtc add did Ibnm dbg ih dM 8di chap^r ie a modfm version 
the ^jit||b1^ Tbiiaeffobt**01d timer t^me U an hnppxdmt 



element in the folk mythology of the American West, The idyllic ’’camping 
ontf’ ea^rience of Chapter XXnx hae its ancient archetjrpea in the Eden of 
the Bo<de of Oeneaie and the Golden Age of claoaical mythology (aee ”A 
Book of Mytha# ” Grade SevenTii^ to be quoted in part beloer. ) Such 
referencea at ttiete can be uaed to hurtber the purpoaea of the apiral cur- 
riculum , and will at the aame time provide atudenta with a meana of 
measuring ^eir own developing miiturity. 



Snbject , Form , and Point of Vi ew ; Preliminary Remarka 

The book ia ’’aboutf' ^ee journeye, one long, two short. The first 
carries the narrator by stagecoach from St. Joseph^ Missouri, to Carson 
City, Nevada# The year ie 1861, eij^t years before the comjdetion of 
the first tranacontin^tal railroad (aee the New York Timee story on &e 
luxnry of rail travel at the end of Chap. IV), It ia a journey through apace 
(1700 miles) and timo (20 day@), the two kinds of measurement becoming 
almost interchangeable as Ihn journsy stretches out. This excursion 
ends at the start of Chap. XXL The others are relatively short ernes into 
the country around Carson City, the firet to stake out a claim on some 
timber land (the 22nd and 23rd chapters), fii® second into the mine fields, 
motivated by the gold fever (Chap. XXVI to the end of Part One). Each of 
those fiiree phases of the book is a more»or*less self-contained unit and 
could be read independently of the other two. All three journeys are sig- 
nificant aapecta of the history of the American West. This is a tentative 
approach to subject. 

The book* s form, like that of The Adventures oi Hucldeber ry Finn, is 
determined by the subject, the ’’adven&ures of die road,” with the western 
trail here replacing (or anticipating} Huek^s river, stagecoach substituting 
for raft. The incidents of the story are provided by the chances of the trip. 
Things happen to the ”hero, ” he doee not make them happen. He is at the 
mercy of the trail, the country, and the weather. No event hae any 
naceeaary conneefion with the event immediately preceding it. This kind 
of narrative form is called episodic . 

It could also be said, however, that if the "hero” seems to be at the 
mercy of chanqe, the story and die form are to some extent at the mercy 
of the creative whim of the authors or that if t^e form i s determined by 
(and hardly distinguishable from) the subject which is the journey, behind 
both stands the determining control of the andior and the point of view. 

V 

The point of view is double. At times it seoms simply to be that of - 
the hero, the naive tenderfoo$ from the East, the "town dog," an Outsider'. 
Af odier times idle parapeefive ia thsi^^ Old Timer he becomes as a 
reault of the joumay»^ tba Insider who obviously feels superior to the 
tenderfoot General Buncombe of Chap. XXXIV ("Tha Great Landslide Case"). 
This double pednt of view, then, actually works back upon the aubject by 



providing it with one o£ iti tbemee (&e abatract aspect o£ the concrete 
events): the physical joaraey £rom £ast to West is also a *|sp|j^taal" 
joumef from innocence into experience^ the story of an inltistlon by or* 
deal into hiU manhood# into memberahip in the Tribe of Old 'rimers* 

Although ttiese varions aspects of ihe book, must be trerited separately 
in the foliowing discueeioa and in the classroom# it should be emphasised 
that they are fonctlonally interrelated# giving the work a kind of organic 
unity ttiat counters the episodic looseness of its form. 



4. Subject: Hero. Motive, and Theme 

% The hero of either a biography or a piece of fiction is unr^ierstood in 
very large part in terms of what makes him tick: his motivatil on# which is 
nearly always multiple. The hero's motivation is usually fiie'same as the 
motivation of the action or plot of novel# play# or epic* It may be an* 
nounced in plain terms or it may be withheld in the interest of suspense# 
as it is in "The Price of the Head." The several mofives of the hero and 
his journeys in Roughing It are announced in plain terms. There is first 
the simple envy of fiie tUdSx brother# which is a combinafion of the 
materialistic** 

T coveted his distinction and his financial splendor ** 
and the romantic** 

•*but particularly and especially the long# strange journey he was 
going to make# and the curious new world he was going to explore. 

W 

w 

The two impulses# the dream of romantic adventure and the dream of 
wealth# at first seem contradictory# but actually they probably support 
each other. Much later in the book# headed for the mining country after 
being Mtten by the gold bug# there is time along the way for the hero 
to reintroduce quite naturally the romantic motive# tiiis time deepening 
and universalising it by reference to the "nomadic instinct. " This journey 
like the journey weet was hard and toilsome# but it had its bright side. 
Camping 

is a kind of life that has a potent charm for all men# whether city 
or countey bred. ,We are Ascended from desert*lounging Arabs# 
imd cosi^epf ages of growth toward perfect civUixation have failed 
to root out of us ^ nmadic instUict. 

This is a refiection cf l&e (deep longing for a life of freedom and irrespon* 
sibili^ w]^$ &e geijbrict^^s of "per;lfoct clviUxatioU’ probably intensifies# 




the tepulte ^3^ eompele H^ck Finn to '*etrike out for the territory** 
(Neyada» perhapt ?) tit~^o end of his luurrative. And the dream of wealth 
perhaps eervee the dream of escape because of the innocent notion that 
mc;^ey can buy &eedom. 

The two dreiunsor motivee relate directly to the book's central 
theme or ide^ llie initiation into the adult community^ growing up^ al» 
though it has its compensationst even perhaps superior satisfactions^ is 
also necessarily a process of disillusionment in which the dream is 
destroyed by reality. The theme probably is given its most perfect 
treatment artistically in Chapter in the story of the coyote's education . 
of the town dogi» who at the start of ttie chase is "£dl of encouragement 
and worldly ambitico^" but after the lesson returns to the train 

and takes up a humble position under the hindmost wagon^ and feels 
unspeakably mean* and loc^s ashamed* and hangs his tail at h^Of- 
mast for a week. And for as much as a year after that* whenever 
there ie a great hue and cry after a coyote» that dog will merely 
glance in that direction without emotion* and apparently observe 
to himeelx* '1 believe I do not wish any of the pie. ' 



The town dog has become an adult ttie hard way**"*and there probably isn't ’ 
any other way. 

The hero hat many such experiences* one in the 18th chapter. Al)out 
to cross the alkali desert in daylight* he anUcipates: 

This was fine«*>novel»<-romantie****dramatically adventurous. • « 

We wotdd write home all about it« 

But 



• this enthusiasm* this stern thirst for adventure* wilted under the 
sultry August sun { the sun'^s light is a tradittonal symbol for truth! 
and did not last above one hour. . . %e poetry was all in the anti» 
cipatibtt«>*there is none in the reality. 

3o also witii the dream 6f wealth. The hero records his feeling of ecetas^V., 
vhen hunting for gold in the region of the Humboldt: 

Of all the experiences of my life* this seOj?<^t search among the 
; . fregsurea of sUyer«land yras the nearest to unmarred ecstasy. 

.|t^.l^gS;,a, deUrtons reyg)l. By apd by* in the bed of a shallow rivulet* 
r . a, <teposit obiab^ scalge* and my breath almost 

Ippsf^k. met A gpldri^inai |^in,my sinri|dib|ty X bM been content 
with vulgar silveit! X was so excited tiiat t helf bc^eved my over** 
wroitid^ imagination was deceiving me. ' 












m ^ to 

He carriee*his nugget of "gold” back to camp and for a while Ijeepe hie 
preciouB eecret* Finally he shows it to his coyote, "old Ballou" »«'*cast 
your eye on feat, for instance, and tell me what you feiidc of it, " The 
nugget if subjected to the rays of fee sun of truth, 

• « , Then old Ballou said: 

* Think of it? 1 think it is nothing Hut a lot of granite 
rubbish and nasty glittering mica that isn't worth ten cents 
an acre,' 

So vanished my dream. So melted my wealth away* So toppled 
my airy castle to fee earth exid left me stricken and forlorn. 

_ 

The hero's tail is at half-mast. Such moments can h.' destructive; but 
paradoxically, the lessons they teach are a condition of survii^ in the 
human world. It is not until fee hero has undergone the ordeals of dis- 
illusionment, has suffered fee discipline of fee real, that he is finally 
qualified as an adult to recognise his good fortune in being offered fee ' 
city editorship of fee Virginia City Enterprise at a salary of twenty-five 
dollars a week (Part Two, Chap* !)• It was during feat apprenticeship 
(the third or fourth for yomig Sam Clemens) feat he became "Mark Twadn" 
(it waul a river term, a "sounding, " meaning about twelve feet deep). It 
was a dramatic transformation (although it did not come overnight). "Mark 
l>Araln" became a very wealthy man. 



5, Subject; fee Material 

We have defined the subject of Roughing It in terms of the book’s 
main marraitive line (journey), its hero (fee tenderfoot), auid its theme 
(innocence-experience, illusion-reality)* These aure more or less ab- 
steact ways of defining the subject* As we read, page by page, through 
tlfis or any ofeer natrrative, however, we experience its subject not ab- 
stra^fiy but concretely , OescripUon gives us specific landscapes, paur- 
ticular chauratcters, beasts, houses, roads and streets, etc. Monologue 

4Udog<»a make us hear speech and recognize different speech maumer- 
isms, by meams of which characterization is developed* Incident provides 
aetion ipd also adds to information about fee country and fee way of life 
there* These things can be referred to as fee book's material, and it 
Is the material feat first sngages our attention and interest and keeps us 
reading. 

Where does fee author get his material? Its source is of course his 
total ei^riei^e, his human relationships, his travel, fee places he has 
lived and the clothes he has worn, fee books he has read, fee stories he 
has heard, and fee history in which he has necessarily participated. The 
source, feat is, of any book's material is memory. The world of memory 
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in familiar metaphor ie a storehouse^ and a very disorderly storehouse 
for most of us. The writer brings order to it through selection and 
verbal trahsmutationiu 

ordered material of Roughing ^.can be thought of as a xnixture 
of &ct ^d f^tasy. F antasy can be thought of as fact not only ordered 
but transformed in such a way that it may seem to resemble dteam more 
reality, while at the same time it is felt as somehow true****true to one 
aspect of our mental life. The recroding of fact on the page suggests 
history. Fantasy is clearly fiction— Hction pushing its way as far beyond 
history as it seems possible to go. Fact is Lindbergh on the subject of 
Ms t^ans«Atlantic flight. Fantasy is “The Price of the Head.” 

Roughing It is an extraordinary amalgamation of the materials of 
fact and the materials of fantasy. Od^y enough, the. f^tastic materials 
have a source in the historical experience: the anecdote, the tall tale, 
the oral literature of the American frontier. Thus Mark's mixture of 
fact and fantasy in this book is true in a special way. 

In the iroMc “Prefatory** remarks, he apologizes for the information 
in the book*-” information concerning an interesting episode in the history 
of file Far West,** Information is provided, certainly^ but fact and fan- 
tasy are constantly played off against each other, and they are sometimes 

blended in such a way as to doom to failure any attempt to separate the 
ingredients. 

Fact i« good and necessary in both literature and life, but in the for- 
mer fantasy may sometimes be felt as superior. The proposition is offered 
in the footnote that comes at the end of Chapter XX. A kind of fantasy ap- 
pears in that chapter in the four-times-repeated (always verbatim) Horace 
Greeley story, “that tiresome old -anecdote" that sapped the hero's 
strength, undermined his constitution, and withered his life. The footnote 
records the author's final exasperation: 



And what m^es that worn anecdote the more aggravating is 
that the advwnture it celebrates never occurred. If it were a good 
anecdote, that seeming demerit would be its chiefest virtue, for 
creativ e power belongs to greatness^ but what ought to be done to 
a man whowould Wantonly contrive so fiat a one as fills? If I were 
to suggest what ought to be done to him. I should be called e^rava- 
gent— but what does the sixteenth chapter of Daniel say? Ahal 

Why file derisive guffaw at the end? The Sook of Daniel has only twelve 
chapters. Fantasy will out. 




6* The Material: Fact 



The ultimate source is hiritory,"' 

What Americans call the ‘’Westward Movemenf * was really the cli- 
macHc phase of a great migration that began when the first English 
colonists faced the hardships' and dangers of the Atlantic crossing in the 
early 17lh century. From the time of the first settlements in the Masse** 
chusetts Bay and Virginia Colonies^ **Oie West' was always geograjdiically 
relative^ but the compass heading was absolute: first to the thin eastern 
coa s tl ine ^ then across the Alleghenies into Tennessee and Kentucky^ 
then on to the Ohio valley^ the Middle Border, the Great Plaint, and 
finally the Far West* The Way in which the original motives*- the need 
to escape religious persecution e:q;>ressing itself under the generally hard- 
headed control of the economic motive— the way in which the original 
mtod motivation survived may be indicated by fiie Mormon trek ^Mark^s 
Ap^ndix A, the sympathetically indignani ’’Brief Sketch of Mormon His- 
tory,” is generally accurate). Farms, timber, fiir, cattle, and finally 
gold and silver are probably the best-known of the specific goals, and 
they represent, in spite of the Mormon experience, a shift of primary 
emphasis from the spiritual to the material quest. To the extent that the 
spiritual quest survived it was secularised: the sjdrit of religion was 
replaced by the spirit of adventure, to vdiich Mark in his opening pages 
ironically pays his respects. The^movement quickly developed its own 
^erature of ’’travel,” and Roughi^ R is the somewhat eccentric and 
irreverent cousin of such sober contributions to the genre as the genteel 
Washington Irving’s Astoria (1836) and The Adventures of Captain Bonne- 

(1837) and the near-classic. The California and Oregon Trail (1849) 
by the patrician Harvard man Francis Parkmaxu The eastern market 
was flooded by the work of lesser men, like the Professor Thos. J. 
Bimsdale from whose work. The Vigilantes of Montama, Mark quotes at 
length on the history of the violent Slade in Chapter XI. History of course 
is much more than fact, but the material of fact is its foundation. 



The material of fact demands its own kind of prose: the prose of 
It employs a language of measurement— measurement of space, 
time, money, weight; a l^guage of quantities, of shf^s, colors, names. 



We were approaching the end of our long journey. It was the 
morning of the twenfiefe day. At noon we would reach Carson City, 
the capital of Nevada Territory . « • We arrived, disembarlosd, 
and Uke stage went on. It was a ’’ wooden” town; its populafion 
jhpusahd souls, l^e main street consisted of four or five 
Mocks of little white frame stores. . * They were packed close 
together ; side by side; as if room were scarce in that mighty 
plailu The sidewalk was of boards. •. .• In the middle of the town . 
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^o»ite the BtorpB, was the which is native to aU towns 

Mountains— a large, unfence d, le^l vacancy. 

^h> UbS£t)r o^in it, and very nselia as a plac^ for public auc- 

S2B!« £2£2£ SaS2£» . mass^meetiags, and likewise for team°> 

Two ofeor sides of the plaza were ^iced by stores. 
offices and stables. — ; — ~ 

{Chapter XXI; italics supplied) 

The italicized words themselves represes^ the ruling intention of the 
prose of fact, the grammar of f€;ct. It is a prose in which the work of 
ttie wrb is generaUy subordinated to noun-work and modifier-work. Sug- 
gestton, ambiguity, appeals to the imagination are deliberately suppressed. 

^ ^ absolute clarity and 

tte twth abou« the shapes of things in the material world in which we 

nve. It gives the reader ^ the most economic way possible the sense of 
^ world of things and nothing but things. No dreams. The 

^ev antecedents of the modern prose of fact are to be found in the work 
o auiel Defoe and that of his American contemporary Benjamin Franklin, 
Th« ivoie of fMt is rolenUesBly middls-clasa. Mastery of the prose of 
^t, however, is a pre-requisite of aU good writing, and it can be taught, 
piere are .many si^ passages as the one quoted above in Roughina^^^ 
they provide exeeUent models for imitatiaa. (Examples: tte^S^rttogy" 
of s^ecoa<^g in the first several ch^ters, especi^y the adminlstra- 

»»ge-brttsh, HI; «be Mormon 

socie^, xm- XVI; history and government of Nevada, XXV} and the 
ing chapters, XXVI to tb» end of Part I, ) 

The prose of fact serves a thematic fcnettom it defines in bard 

terms the reality by which the hero moet be educated and disciplined bo- 

fore he can emerge from the ^elutions of his innocence into confident 
sdulthood. 



I 

1 



7, Tlie Material; Fantasy 

In Ch^ter XXI. ths factual description of Carson City is followed. 

"?*! Jatroduction to Mr. Harris and his six-shooter, by Uis 

straight-freed Ascription of the wind that plays over Washoe (the vemacu- 
lar name for Nevada), 

^•CMr. Harris^ gpn-play] was all we eaw that day, for it 
was two o clock, now, and according to custom th# daily "W&shoe 
Zephyr” » a^lag dust drift about tee sise of tee United 

States se^^ed^wife came with iV . 

Territory disappeared from view. Still, there were aiiS^ts to be 
seen vdilch were not wholly uninteresting to newcomers; for the 
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vast dust-cloud wa* ^sldy freckled with things strange to the 
upper air--thi^s living axid dead^ flitted hither and Either, 
going and comings appearing and^dismppearing ^^png-the rolling 
biUows of dust— hats, chickens, and parasols sailing is^ the remote 
heavens^ blankets, tin signs, aagebru^ and shingles a shade 
lower; dOorniats and bu^alo robes lower still; shovels a nd coal 
scutUes on the neact grade; glass doors, cats, and little children 
on the next; disrupted lumberyards, light buggies, and wheel- 
barrows on the next; and down only thirty oi< forty feet above 
ground was a scurrying stonn of emigrating roofs and vacant lots 
• • • tradition says the reasem &ere are so many bald people there 
is . that the wind blows the hair off tibeir heads vdiile they xe. look- 
ing skyward after their hats. 

This is the kind of fantasy that clearly should escape the punishment 
recommended in &e non-existent sixteenth chapter of Daniel; and what 
is first to be noted about it is that although it surely has' the “virtue” of 
having occurred, ff nevertheless employs the method and language 
of the prose of fact. The “Zephyr” (defined in the dictionary as a “soft, 
mild wind”) arrives punctually at two 6*clock; it is measured (“about the 
si»e of the United States set up edgewise”); and it carries into the air 
exactly nineteen very ordinary things, denoted by nouns that characterise 
the daily life of the time and place: parasols, tin-signs, buffalo robes, 
coal scutUes, buggies, wheel-barrows, etc, eaqploded upward into the 
mr of fantasy <sut of ffie social history of Nevada Territory in 1861. It 
is an eye-witness account; it must be true* Time-honored phrases (”ac- 
cordii^g to custom*^ disarm us and help to authenticate the story. No 
special udierest is clahned for it, the tone is momentarily deprecating: 
old stuff to the natives, it was ”not wholly uidnteresting to strangers.” 

The only trouble is that this wind is a little too tall; a good deal taller 
than Paul Bunyan, certainly; as tall, indeed, as tiie tall tale it exempli- 
fies. It is irrational, beyond all reason; yet it mockingly demands be- 
lief because the feings are true— only their dislocation is not;, and the 
things are reasonably organized, one might say, by the principle of avoir- 
dupois: from hats and parasols down through doormats and little chil^en 
to arrive fin a lly at the earth itself, the* soaring vacant lots. 

This humor of exaggeration seems peculiarly American and probably 
is significantly related to the American preoccupation with size, the brag 
of bigness, whlen the size of the continent itself may have, helped to stim- 
ulate. Things come bigger here, even disasters. But we would not dwell 
too solemnly on this thought. The charm of the “Washoe Zephyr, ” like 
the beauty Of Cmer son’s Rhodora, is “its own excuse for being.” 

The dictionary, however, supplies us with two different although re- 
, lated definitione of fimtasy; “the forming of grotesque mental images” 



at* the *• Washoe Zephyr” a&d Beml«*s buahlo yarn (Chap. Vn) 
and ”The Oreafe I/aadslide Case" (Chap. XXXTV) and all the rest of aiem; 

Hldo glvai us, "Psychel . ah imaginative sequence ful- 
ling apsycHologiCal need; a daydream," and that points in another 
directidh in the whrld of Roughing It. 

grotesque as Msirk employs it is a clear-eyed 
parody on the truth, its very technique furnishes a wild reminder, of the 
cruci^ difference between reality and illusion. It helps to educate us in 
that difference. It is always controlled, willed, deliberate, sane. The 
fantasyi oh the other hand, that fulfills a psychological need suggests com- 
pulsion. It seems almost unwilled. It may serve, automatically, a medi- 
cinal purpose in providing, like sleep, a relief from the tensions of daUy 
life; but to return is necessary if we are to survive. Only the psychotic 
do not return* They cannot. 

. We have seen that the fantasy of unwilled illusion has a cental func- 
tion in the thematic structure of Roughing It. The daydreams of adventure, 
of great wealth, of the possession of siq>erhuman skills (markrsmamship, 
etc.), of escape itself, are also a part of the American esqperience, of the 
’ frontier impulse. ” Yet the impulse behind them is also universal and 
has ancient origins in human history. 



^ Mark sometimes handles this kind of fantasy serio?isly. One example 
wiLk^erve? the treatment of the timber— ranching interlude in Chapter 
movement from tiie real setting into the olessed ancient 
dream is almost imperceptible. Mark it. It is more than twelve feet deep. 



If there is any life that is happier than the life we led on our 
fanch for the next two or three weeks, it must be a sort 
^ life which X have not read of in books or experienced in person. 

We did not see a human being but ourselves during the time, or 
hear any sounds but those that were made "by the wind and the waves, 
file sighing of the pines, and now and fiien the far-ofi thunder of an 
avalanche. The forest about us was dense and cool, the sky above 
us was glassy and clear, or rippled and breesy, or black and storm- 
tossed, accpi^ing to Nature' s mood • • The view was always 

faic in a t i ng , be^tchisg, entoaacihg. The eye was never tirod of 
gazing, night or day, in calm or storm; it suffered but one grief, 

and that was that it could not look always, but must dose sometimes 
in sleep. 



Boating Oh the lake. 



We usually pushed out a hundred yards or so from shore, and 
then lay down on the .thwarts in the sun, and let the boat drift by 
the hour whither it would. We seldom taUced. It interrupted the 
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Sabbath stUlneta, and marred the dreams the luxurious rest and 
ihdblctnce brndj^t, . . So sih|plarly clear was the water, ttiat 
when itt was bhly twenty or tiiirty feet deep tiio bottom was so p3ff«- 
xhctly distindt thltk the boat seemed fioating in the idr! « « • AU ob« 
jects seen dirough It had a bright, strong vividness^ . • So emp(ty 
and airy did aU ii^aces seem below us, and so stroni^ was the sense of 
floatiim[ high, aloft in mid«nbthiagness, that we called these boat ex« 
cursions 'balloon vwfages** 



The prose of tills fantasy is at a much farther remove from the prose 
of fact than that of the fantasy of the grotesque. A brief return to our 
earlier passage will make the contrast clear. 

It wae a "wooden" town; its population two tiiousand souls. The 

main street consisted of four or five blocks of littla white hrame 
stores. 

* 

The cadences of the pastoral passage ars longer, and tiie modifiers of 
maasurement have given way to adjectives of sensation, words ttiat seem 
to fuse the outer and inner worlds: sighing, far-off, dense, cool, brilliant , 
bewitebing. luxurious, etc. It is a world tiiat seems unmarred 
by such human ^hnents as fatigue— "The eye Was never tired of gasing." 
Rest and indolence prevail. FinsUy, with easy skiU, Mark makes the 
transparency of the real lakt serve a eymboUc and thematic function: 
it becomes a transparency not of water but of air, the air in which the 
daydream floats in a "balloon voyage," "high aloft in mid-nothingness." 

The esqperience described seems unwilled, but the art of the passage is 
of course highly deliberate. It reflects another side of Mark, and a 
point of view at the opposite pole from that of tiie realist. 

Its ancient origins are in the Eden dream, or the dream of the 
Golden Age in clasaical myth: 

* 

* e 

The long reign of Cronus, whom the Romans called Saturn, was 
tiie happy time that the poets caU the Golden Age ... In those days 
the whole earth was a paradise, a land of eternal spring like the 
dwellings of the gods. The earth. brou|^t forth its produce without 
man's labour and unwounded by his sharp ploughshares; the rivers 
ran with mi^ and nectar, and honey-dew dripped from the bitter 
oafc The ani m al# li^d at peabe with one another and with man, 
and ^ |^acb udth his naij|hbor. Metals and precious stones 

Idopt un^ttrubed in the ground; there was no war, no commerce, 
and no need for Oburti of law. 

("A Book of Myths, " Literature Curriculum I, 

P* 4 ) 
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But thm old 
ti^ dif#a& znutt 



iu4 cfMiqrote evidoace in «ieir 



. to (Spidon So in tho mytti 

wa^ td voal^^ fox 



^ wor^ ^ ondurod 

*i[*i» jHrt i&o Btuon« and tibo limgfh 

of fcb|u . , 40 ^ of ikm Slivor wwrV iMiiii im^ 

Crdoua* ioccotaor* destrof^d tiim Ibec^ tlior 
^^Id not Honor tte god«, Thpn hf dr«aM a tiUrd raca, ^ man 
^%onsd» who caiM for nothing hitt warfira and diad by ttiair own 

Mark nma tha jnyth through* following hit own couraa* Proviaiona begin 

Jdiiiwey made to repiaiiiah tham bringa tiia two man 

^ Tha &« b^ to cook ai^^ igniUa tha 

fwaat. Tha hOlocmt ia ^adtiha» but |t daatroya tha draam along 
tha foraat. Daarkiiaaa ateala »down u|Km tha landacana again, •» Tha par- 

naraararatornadtothawofldofraaiity, » 

Hunger aOaartad itaalf now, but there waa notidng to eat* The 
proviaiona wa^ all cooked, no doubt, but we did not go to sea* We 
were homaleaa ara^rera igain, without any property. Gur fence 
waa gone, our house buimd downs no insurance. 

Tlw und u l a tin g rhythms of the prose of fantasy give way to the atacato 
ounces of the prose of fact. Ahead, in Humboldt County, is the Age 
of Simr, where tha sleep of metals in the eartii is no longer "undisturbed" 
^ ^ hero is "fooUsh and impious" along with evesyone else. The peace- 
^ Japped and torn by the voice of the loudmouth 

Arkansas." There ie no insurance against the disasters of reality. 

The materials of this kind of fantasy are drawn from the total ex- 
perience of the race. 



.3. Point of View 

%■ * 

. 1 . * ^ —ettoo o* a>i« dUcuMion (Subject: tha Matertrii . we noted 

*0««i»t Way, of deffiiiiig i£e b^'e lubjeet (in term, of 

^ ^ <rf Uet and fontaey). 

If^K^ v*L f ^ ^ where it ia 

r^ri^ood i. jpbrei^ way,. The 

^**^1^* mew^e ^ j^aae 

U t(dd. na^y identified graAmaticaUy. a, &.t ^^on or SUrd per/on 
•iagol*** • Third-par, « narration (a, it a|rpaar, eapecially in Victorian 



A 



novels) is aotociatdd with omnisci^ncs: the mirrator etsxids outside 
oi ancU like a eveating god» abovt the world cjf narrative# 
and if he doesn^t know all he at l^ast knows xnore theux 
ide charaetBre# more than diey knoa eitilier al>out each other or about 
themselves* By c^itrast# Bxst«pers’m narration is often associated 
with some limitation o£,knowledge# .es^cially if the xorrator is deeply 
involvediB the acticm of his oim story. Because of this* tiie first-person 
device lends itself well to the purposes of irony* at in the narratives of 
Itemuel Gulliver and Huck Finn* By ir<my here we mean simply a double 
meaning or doable awareness involving contradiction: the hero in his 
innocence and ignorance telle us one thiiig* but we know# and we know 
his creator knew* that is opposite is trum. 

We noted in the third section that although the point of view in 
Roughing It ie grammatically singular it allows for a double awareness* 
The duality here# characteristic of much first-person narrative (Robin - 

Cruepe* Great Eructations) * is a result of the fact that the story ‘ 
ie told in retrospect# was rscordsd some time after the conclusion of 
die book’s action* when the author had IvTsd through the e:qierience and 
become a sadder and wiaer man* Thia jaatifies our repeating that point 
of view ia ao cloaely related to subject and theme as to seem simply a 
different aspect of taemv the journey completed* the story is told by ex- 
perience looking back on innocence* the Old Timer making his report 
on the Tenderfoot* 

There is still* tihen* in such a nar7;k^ative* the kind of contradiction 
between taleehood and truth* dream and reality* that makes irony pos- 
sible; but die efiect is different firom that of Gulliver’s Travels or 
Huckleberry Finn* It can be thought of ae irony of tone* Tone may be 
defined* however inadequately* as the narrator’s attitude toward his sub- 
ject* toward the eiq^rience he is recording* the way he feels about it* 

A diecuesion of tone * then* may carry us away firom. point of view con- 
ceived grammatically as an aspect of technique toward point of view in 
the popular sense: what’s your point of view on this? There are varia- 
tione of tone in Rou ghin g Itj* as of course we have already seen* The 
mature protagonist’s ironic condescension toward himself as he was in 
his youta and innocence is not the only tonal effect in the book* 

There are times when its tone is felt as the melancholy that follows 
hard upon disillusionment: vanished my dream* • • So toppled my 

airy castle to die earth and left me stricken and forlorn* ” At other 
timee it appears as simple indignation# a direct es^ression of outraged 
sensibility* as in the passage dealing with the tiresome Horace Greeley 
anecdote in the twentieth chapter* The prose of fact* at the c^posite 
pole ftom such feeling* is neutral in tone: feeling is not reaUy involved 
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of Cmtiioii Citjr in tho t^onty-fiLryt cbi^^r (<|uoted 
fbcib kocaob),, It it aOmoat e^:ien£l^ciaiy datmche^ Mockery 
may et m viy o&er word for ihn evmptex tonal ^tutUty of 
^e Wat)^ 4^tctiptioi^: w^reM of &e pastoral idyll 

in the twfnty^l^d ^aptir |t nostaU$ic, uaedcni^lcated by any ironic 
xnockaryj). althpu^ it ei^t of coiurse in a bartb ^flation^ following the 
bo<dc*s pentral t^innatlc lin e and dexnonttraidng once more the close 
relatloasbip that bolds togettier oar holy triadt three-in--one» of subject^ 
form« and point of view* 



9. T<me and Style 

The words used in the preceding section to describe certain effects 
of tone— melancholy» mockery^ indignation« etc* —are not very exact; 
tiiey inadequately describe the effect of a particular passage upon us as 
we r.ea4« Suoh effects are of course primarily .determined by the audior's 
stylistic tactics^ his deployment of Qie resources of tiie language for his 
assault upon our. minds and sensibilities* It should not be necessary to 
emphasise^ here near the end of this discus sion» tibat student attention 
should be directed as systematically as possible to problems of style* 

AU good writing probably originates in a simple deUght in language 
fox its ©TO Saks* Good writing is play with words; and Mark's Mr. 
Ballouy to whom we are introduced in the twenty- seventh chapter » has 
the true literary impulse* We are told that he loved and used "big words 
for their ^wn sakes, and' independent of any bearing ti>ey might have upon 
toe thought he was purposing to convey^'* His "ponderous syllables fall 
with an easy unconsciousness*" so that "one was always catching himself 
accepting> his stately senfences as, meaning something when tiiey really 
meant nothipg s.t all*" Mr* Ballou's non-utilitarian love of ttie grand 
rpsonanoe of big words is ^so the good writer's consuming love* Mark 
of course under stdod this well* and his awareness botii comters and con- 
trols his character's "easy unconsciousness" in his spontaneous creations* 
So* in Chapter XlOa* Mr* Ballou 

called. QUendorfC all manner of hard names— said he never • 
saw such a lurid fool as he was, and Snded with the peculiarly 
venom.pus opiidon t^t he 'did not know as much as a logarithm! ' 

"Me^ hPtZi^ §t all" ? —an ignorant comparison? How much does a 

loggrp^ .loww? Mark's mclhod is clearly visiMe in Mr* Ballou's 

ma^jis. 

I^ere are <liscussions of the different styles of particular passages 
ip i^s 6^ and 7Ui sections of this discussion* in which subject 



ifyle are ahowa aup^^crt^ esush <^ar (prose ot Uct end prose oi 
fa^y)» ^e tdd^^e &e h^n&pr of exi^^j;erattoii» of llie tale# 
SMmp^ed in i&e des^iptl^ of £he I^Mboe, Zephyr and clearly charac-* 
teristtc of a si^^nlficant iinpcl^.e in the America in&aginationt is sosnethnes 
found in comply wi& a deyiee tfud seems its opposite: understatement* 

. SO, writing of the complete ineiacien^ of tb^ "Alien** reviver. Hark 
says that it 



went after a deuce of spades nailed against & tree, once, and 
fetched a mule standing aimt tfiirty yards to tim left of i^ 

Bemis did not want ftie mule; hut the owner ctme out with 
a double*harreled shotgun aa4 persuaded him to buy it, axqdiow*. 

Utalics supplied) 

Missing a target with any weapon by ninety feet surely must be a bit 
in excess of the truth; while ''persuasion** with a shotgun is obviously 
so m et hin g less tha n it* The device appears frequently: for instance, 
in toe single word Shat ezids the description in Chi^pter XXI of the rivers 
of blood flowing down from Mr. Harris's wounds over the horse's sides: 
they "made toe animal look quite picturesque*" 

The fim of understatement derives from its humorous inadequacy 
to toe occasion in question* It can be thought of as simply one of the 
many devices in toe humor of incongruity, which employs other means 
related to understatement but somewhat dUfsrent in effect* Thus, after 
toe description of Mr* Harris's bloody gun battle seen by the tenderfoot 
on hio first day in Carson City: "I never saw Harris shoot a man after 
toat but it recalled to mind that first day in Carson*" Not quite under* 
statement because the first shootizig must surely have been fixed perma<- 
nently in toe protagonist's memory; but a reaction incongruously 

associated with a desperado's repeated killings* 

The humor of incongruity embraces many of Mark's characteristic 
techniques* It appears as iUitsrate garrulity of 

of toe female passenger in toe second chapter described in toe careftiUy 
contrived metaphor of toe Blood of Genesis* It appears as a trait of 
character in toe same opisode: the incongruity between what woman 
is and the sociel exclusiveness she pretends to. 

Folks'll tell you't Fvh always hen kind o'offieh and partic'lar 
^ ^ toet's raised in toe wopds, « * • hut when people .. 

W • w»e, 1 jreckon I'm a pretty 

scci^ih hfifer 

tt is p^ese^ in toe style of toe judgment handed ^U>wn by 



£x«Gov<inior Rupp after heiriag the testimony end the arguments ot 
counsel the Great Landslide Case of Chapter XSOOV. The speech 
emi^pyS'^e rhetorical flcnirishes of a certain idi^ of Protestant oratory 
adapted to the courtroom- and the stump (^’Gentlemen# it ill becomes us» 
worms as we are, to meddle with the decrees of Heaven*'), solemn a^ 
orotund, to bring to a conclusion the ridiculous "case" of the-benevolimt 
dislocation of Mr, Morgan's ranch. At the same time, it may be said 
in*c<mclusiOn, we detect behind it an intent^n tihat is a characteristic 
element in Mark's outiook, his "point of view" in the popular sense; 
the compulsion to pour ridicule upon the idea of Divine Providence, often 
felt as the bitter result of some Sunday School terrors Sam Clemens may 
have suffered as a boy in Ha;mibal,* The reference may serv®, here at 
the end, as a reminder of hovi? complex gnd perhaps ultimately eidgmetic 
are the iltterccumections that bind together the world of art, issuing as 
it does from the myeterioue human spirit itself. 



* comlP^iPi^ 5fn©*t hilariously in the story of Jim Blaine 

■r|idl|fiiif§ri^^ in-G^^rli^^, whi^h is also an eacample 

led-.t^. hiahpr.;#'^i Stee most 

fitat^fir, 'the is recommsnded 
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Teacher Version 



THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 



Introduction 

The Old Man and the Sea lends itself admirably to stu(i^ by ninth 
gliders* To begin with, it is a novel which, wliile prodding the students 
with opportunities for developing appreciation for the complexities of style, 
structure, and theme, will at the same time be simple enough for ninth 
graders to read with pleasure* 

While critics do not always agree on all the aspects of this novel, 
it seems z^easonably apparent that the basic theme is Hemingway’s reaffir- 
mation that man, who pits courage, dignity, and love against an indifferent 
universe, wins in losing* He may be crucHxed (Santiago, returning from 
the days of agox^, lies motionless on bis bed, his scarr^ palms turned 
up), but the essential triumph of man is that he can, Santiago says, be^ 
destroyed, but he cannot be defeated* Much of the symbolism may be be- 
yond some ninth graders, but they' will all be able to see that much lies 
beneath the surface in the story, all the same* 

Since the students have read The Call of the Wild and ^e Pearl 
in the eighth grade, they will alreac^ have been introduced to the longer 
narrative and will be aware of the difference between a short story and a - 
novel* With this working knowledge of incident and character th^ will per- 
haps be able to see how form and subject merge in this structurally brilliant 
short novel, and appreciate the almost dlassi^ movement of action* A 
study in de]^ will reveal The Old Bton and the Sea to be a "multi-layered" 
novel, akin to the allegory and the parable but belonging to neither genre* 

Since symbolism will play a vital part in The Old Man and the Sea» 
it will perhaps be helpM to discuss the syrabol as a literary device with 
the students* The teacher might ask if tl^ class recalls a symbol Steinbeck 
uses in "The Red Poay" (seventh grade curriculum) or some of the symbols 
found in the same author’s The Pearl (ei^txth grade novel)* 

Of course, most will know that a symbol is a concrete object which 
stands for an idea (the flag, the cross, "Unde Sam")* Still, they may not 
be aware that a symbol in a literary work is a concrete image that suggests 
rather than defines; it. seldom has a fixed meaning* To one writer an 
eagle xnay suggest courage and to another loneliness* If an author uses a 
symbol adroiOy, he can merge idea and object into an integrated whole* 

Not infrequently such devices may be used to unify the action in a noveL 
Such is the case, certainly, in many of the medieval mydis* The Arthurian 
legends (see ninth grade mythology unit) offer some excellent examples— 
ones with which^he student may alrea<^^ be f&millare Often symbols are 
not intended to represent one idea at all but to suggest whole areas of mean- 
ing* In order to show students how a symbol may intcmsify our emotional 
responses, the tisacher may point out that seldom are our emotions stirred 
when we read a |iage of the Constitution, however much we may admire this 
venerable doctu^ent, but the siglht a flag fluttering in a spri^ breeze may 
bring a rush of affection for our coustry* Authors also find S3rmbolical de- 
vices useful in illuminating ideas* It n^ght be practical, at this point, to 



r^d Whitman’s "Captain, My Captain" in class. The symbolism in this 
pcem is simple and direct. 

The Old Bfri acid the Sea demands a quick reading because the 
emotional impact Hemingway i\a counting on will be lost or considerably 
lessened if only a few psigeB are read daily. During class discussions and 
assignments, portions of the l>ook can be reread in class. 



Author 



Students were introduced to Hemingway in the eighth grade jrith 
the short story "The Killers, " They will perhaps recall his style, and 
hopefully, the fact that care^ scrutiny revealed there was more to this 
tale than appeared in tiie first quick perusal* 

Hemingway won the Nobel Prize for literature for this novel— a 
distinction awarded, oi! course, not only for this novel but for his entire 
bo(ty of work. Probably no other American writer has so influenced the 
trend of modern literature nor has azty other writer been so widely and 
usually so poorly imitated. He has cot always met with ci^cal acclaim, 
but the burden d his ciriticism has been overwhelmingly favorable. The 
Sun Also Riaes . A S^ewell to Arms , and For Whom the Bell Tolls ere 
literary landmarks, Usially Haningiayuses xnet^cres of 0 im€s;‘aprts, or .war 
to 0 ]q»re 8 S his views. His heroes are hunters, prizefi^ers, bull fi^eirs, 
and flshermen, Thqy all Sf .t according to a cc^e of con^ct and acce^ life 
itself as a special game, Hemingway endorsed his own code; he was a man 
of action and spent considerable time as a b^^ game hunter. 

It is interesting that Hemingway, as far back as 1936, wrote a 
short sunomary of an encounter between an aged man and a marlin. He 
had heard the anecdote years before, he sai£ 



Ebgplication 

The Old Men and flie Sea is about an aged f isherman who catches and 
loses a magnificent fish, ileadon the action lev^ alone, it is an engrossing 
tale* Santiago is in the ancient tradition of heroes— he is, he tells us him- 
. self, a "strange old man, " who is still sturty azMl quick despite his years. 

He has gone ei^xty-four days without taking a fish and people feel he is 
salao. uxducky; even the who has been in the habit of accompaa^^ing 
him on his sldtf is no longer allowed to go with him, Manolici, however, 
loves Santiago and sees that he has food and bait. The old max^ pondericg 
his misfortune^ decides he will go "far out" into the Gulf Stream, farther 
out than he has ever gone before to see if he can find a fish. The marlin 
that takes, his bait is the biggest fish Santiago has even seexv and the fish 
puHs the skiff out to sea all that afternoon, throujo^ that ni|^, and the 
next day. After harpooning the marlin and lashingdf to the sl^, he turns 
homeward. Before he can reach his village, the sharks attack and strip the 
great fish to a bare skeleton. Such is the subject on the literal level of 
The Old Man and the Setu Yet this nov^ is clearly about more than an old 




man and a fish* it is about man, time, deaU^ and life*->it is about cotirage 
that knows no defeat about the agony ot man who fi^s with whatever wea- 
pons he has against enemies more terrible than sharks; it is about man's 
loss and man's victory, is filled with other intangS>les, too— Hemingway 
T?rote this novel with a tenderness and gentleness found nowhere else in his 
work. 



This novel has no arbitrary divisions, no chapters, sections, or 
parts. This is important in the structure of the novel, for Hemingway 
obviously intends &e action to flow cleanly, unl»x>ken^ from start to finish. 
The time itself spaces the action. For two days and two nig^its the marlin 
pulls the old man and the skiff out into the open sea. When ttie fish tires, 
the old man, weary and near exhaustion!, fin^ strength to pull the marlin 
alongside, to harpoon him, and lash him to the skiff. The return covers 
a day and a m^. 

Probably the best approach to the novel wouLi be to have the students 
reread the openi^ paragraphs. The very first sentence contains considerabl 
information. In the follor/i^ paragraphs we learn that Santiago (which is the 
Spanish for St, James) had lost his h^per, because the boy's parents felt 
the old man to be salso^ unlucky. We learn the boy was sorry to go, was 
sad to see the old n^n's boat with its patched sail looking like "the flag 
of permanent defeat return empty each day. Hemingway's description of 
Ibe old man should be noted, ms hands were scarred the scars old as 
erosions in a fisUtess desert, " Everything about the fisherman was old, 
Eeniingway tells us, except his eyes, and th^ "were cheerful and unde- 
feated, The poverty that surroimds the old man is treated objectively. 

This is not a novel of social protest. Attention should be called here to 
Santiago's dream of the lions and tiie tHdte beaches. Once, long ago, he 
has sailed to Africa, and now, ni^tly , he sees the greskt beasts strolling * 
on san^y beaches, Th^ suggest courage and strei^th and are perhaps sym- 
bolical of the primitive world. 

The Hrst "part" of the novel, then (the even'isg and the ni^ before- 
the old man sets out to find his fish), not only introduces Santiago and Mano- 
lin, but esta blishe s the setting and states the prc^em. The setting, it 
mig^ be noted now, is not enmhasized. While this novel is about a Cuban 
Hsherman and the locale is a Cuban fishing village^ and the Gulf Stream^ 
the novel could never be said to have "local color, " Why? Hemingway 
takes care to see that the setting as such does not intrude. Seldom is Havana 
mentioned, and then only as the plsce where the boats carry the fish to mar- 
ket, The setting merges into the narrative, until somehow it is only the sea 
—man and the Sea— in a timeless settii^. The students should realise 
that Hemingway wants his character to be thou^ of as "the old man"— he 
is sdLdom referred to as Santiago.^ He must remain impersonal if he is to 
assume the Identity of I.<ian, The sea becomes symbolical of the natural 
world that surrounds man. It is indifferent to his fate, but it is not hostile, 
Santiago, it will be noted, looks upon Hie sea as a friend and does not feel 
alone when he is out in his skiff, 

Forpi is determined— and contr<^ed— lyte subject, Hemingway, 
who wishes us to see that it is the dignify and courage with whidh man 
fi£^s the inevitable destruction that is important, chooses the incidents 



ijoi brdtir to btnphasize ibis* The-major inbidetxis are sfrung along 
time line of the joum^ thus:' ^ 



Marlin ' 




Such a brief diagram could be placed on the board. Perhaps the students 
could fill in the minor incidents in detail. Each of these pertinent incidents 
serves a dual, purpose^ revealing character and advancing plot. The students 
should note that each of the above incidents is a more or less logical out- 
growth of ^e preceding, and« what is more« each serves as a reminder of 
the pastj while introducing some new element intensifying the coniQict. The * 
old man*8 victory over the fish provides the climactic incident^ the succeed- 
ing incidents lead to the conclusion. When the marlin proves to be too 
strong to pull aboard and begins to pull the skiff seawai^ the old man braces 
the line agaixurt his bac]^ axid tries to bear the intolerable pain* "I will 
show him, " he says, **what a man can do and what a man can endure. 

And again^ Pain does not matter to a man. Each test which Santiago 
meets^ successfully reveals his strength of purpose and his courage. Even 
when his physical self falters (the cramped hand)^ his determination grows. 
When the fish is finally pulled alongside, the old man drives his harpoon 
into his heart, and the blood that darkens the water is the blood that attracts 
the first shark. 

The old man destroys the first shark, but loses his harpoon. The 
inevitability of his defeat is no longer in doubt. More^sharks will come, fbr 
the first stork has tom into the flesh of the great fish. Hemingway’s pur- 
pose now becomes increasingly dear. Santiago, filtering before the reali- 
zation of what must come> fii^ himsdf wisl^ig he tod not killed the fish, tha 
he were home ''in bed on the newspapers. " 

"But man is not made for defeat^ " he decides. "A man can be 
destroyed but not defeated. " And, turning his thoughts resolutely away 
from inevitable, he tells himself^ with the pride bom of a million 
years of defying death^: and of dyix^ "Don’t th&k» old man. Sail on this 
course and tako it when it comes. 

Whenever his agony from "taking it" becomes too great for enduz'** 
ahce^ he thinks of the boy. The thought strengthens and su^toins him. it 
becomes ihcreashil^y clear that Manolin^is not oxdy aymboHe of Santiago’s 
youth, but that he is also symbolic of. something else— the one permatoht 
weapon xton takes udth him on his lon^ hpi Ihe boy Sanfiago finds 



s^Dgth to continue. "The boy keeps me aliye» " he admits. In the lone- 
liness of life as Hemingway sees it man may create order out of disorder, 
manufacture hope out of hopelessnese. and face doeth with digniQr. but he 
is sustained ^ ccmcem for and comforted by loye of his fellow man and 
eyen by the presence of the fellow creatures with whom he shares his 
world. So the thou|^ of the boy is ever pres^ in the old man's mind. 

When more sharks atteck^ Santiago defends his fish with the knife 
he straps to the oar. Now a fourth of ttie great fish is gone. '*! should not 
haye gone so far out. he decides sadly. ”Too far out'^is a phrase that 
Hemingway inserts more than once, ^e old man is being punished for his 
desire to seeli^ to know, to go outside tiie limits the ordinary. This 
otters a rather pointed contrast to Tem^son's Ulysses who ranged afar, 
seeking to find and not to yield. " Hemingway im^es tlmt if Idan goes 
too far out (not to be taken literally, of course) he is doomed to failure. 

A s im ila r vein of thou^ is eaq>ressed by Dante, whose Ul3rsses "put out 
on the hi{^ and open sea" to find "The world beyond the sun" and found in- 
stead the Mountain of Purgatory. 

But Hemingway's hero is not defeated, nor is he ever resigned to ' 
defeat. The third shark comes and Santiago loses his knife in this encoun- 
ter. But he ti^tAs on, with his gaff as a dub, **You're tired, old man. 
You're tired inside. Yet v/hen more sharks come, he fights on. "Pigbt 
them, he says. I'll fight them tmtil 1 die. " V/hen the final pack arrives 
at z n id n i ^it . he does fi^bt on, but the fish is destroyed, and only a white 
skeleton rides beside the sldff. 

■It is noteworthy here to observe that Santiago finds what comfoi^ 
he can in what is left. The wind is a friend, he raminds himself— some- 
times; there is the sea. There are the creatures of the sky and sea. And 
there is the boy. 

So. structurally this novel follows the traditional pattern of the 
Jounicy or quest. Santiago feels a "call" to set out to find not the Holy 
Grail birt a fish. He has been bom to **be a fisherman. " He is a "strange 
old man of heroic proportions* He catches and fi^s to bring back the 
great marlin— his true brother. " He is tortured by thirst, hunger;, and 
pain, andhefailstobringbackthefishwholetohis world of men. Qdy 
the skeleton floats in the Gulf amid the garbage the next day. But the quest 
of man has not been in vain. There are those that see the significance of 
what Santiago has brought back; but most will look indifterently at the skele- 
ton, as do the tourists who view it. They do wA even recognize it. 

Of course, each reader may find something in the novel that eludes 
ethers* There have been a good naany interpretations. If the framework of 
the quest is kept, the possibilities are endless, as Hemingway seems to 
^have plannedt, Santiago naay represent the aridst. who goes **far out" -* 
searching for trutl^ 8^ who discovers it. His work; however, is unappre- 
ciated t^nxQsf. who. having ^es, sea not (tiie tourists). All of this does not 
change iif the slij^est the basic structure or the theme of the novel. 

■Hi 

The structure of The Old Man axki the Sea is reinforced by 
holism. When Santiago is searching for his fish, he looks at the delicate 
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terns and feels sorry for ihem« They foreshadovr his own struggle^ these 
delicate, living creatures, filing for survival on tiie cruel seiu Thex^ 
later, as the pulls him a^ his skiff put into tiie Gulf> a smalh warbler 
lights on the taut line, li, too, has gone "too far out" and it trembles with 
fatigue, Santiago, looking at it, thi&s of the hawks that will come out to 
meet it. But the bird cannot understand and wl^ say anything to it? (Cau 
num understand, either, the ibwks that await him?) 




Take a good rest, small bird, " he said, "Then go in and take 
your chance like any man or bird or fish, " The bird foreshadows the tragic 
events ahead, and, by using such symbols (they are interspersed through- 
out) Hemingway makes clear to us, his readers, the deeper meaning he 
wishes his narrative to convey. 

It is clear enough that Santiago is symbolical of man and that 
Hemingway wishes us to see his ordeal as a crucifixion, Ihe Biblical 
imagery is quite po^ed, i/hile the fish pulls the old man through the water, 
the cord cuts into his back. He tells himself, "Rest gently now against the 
wood and think of nothing, * The words gently and wood blend with the old 
man's suffering and our mind produces its own image. When the sharks 
attack, Semtiago cries "Ay" al^d. This, Hemingway tells us. has no 
translation, but it is just such a sound as a man might make 'Reeling the 
.nail go through his hands and into the wood, " The old fisherman carries 
the mast like a cross up the hill when he returxw, falling once. His hands 
have been cut badly and he lies in his hut sleeping "face down on the news- 
papers with h^ arms straight out and the palz^ up, " Hemingway sees man 
crucified by time and the natural world!, facing inevitable death, but facing 
it with dignily and courage. That is his triumidi. He can evex^ like San- 
tiago, like Clvist, face it without bitterness and with humility and love for 
^ fellow man and for his fellow creatures, Man's ixximoxi^Uty, to Hem- 
ingway, is clearly fcund only in his rdhisal to admit defeat. 

Finally, it is some of the more obvious symbols in this novel that 
help us to grasp something of the author's purpose. The sea seems to be 
representative of the whole natural world, neither friexid nor foe, or rather, 
sometimes one and sometimes the other. The sea holds both the marlin 
-- true brother —and the rapacious dentuso. The sharks with their gaping j 
jaws— living appetites— symbolize the senseless rapacity of the natural 
world, foe as well as friend, Ahab, it will be remembered, pursues the 
wiite whale with unrelenting anger: he sees him' as evil person^ ied, ^n- 
tiago feels something of this as he drives his Imife into the marauding slmrks. 
But Santiago is more av/are of the complexities of nature. He feels no 
hatred of the marlin he sets out to kill; rather he feels respect and even a 
kind of love. The fish is a xioble and wortlty adversary. 

You are killing me, fish, the old naan thought. But you have 
a right to. Never have 1 seen a greater, or more beautifdl, or 
a calmer or more noble thing than you, brother. Come on and 
kill me, 1 do not care who 1^8 Ivho, 

Now you are getting confused in the head, he thou^. You 
must keep your head clear,^^^ Kbpw how to suffer like a naan. Or 
afisht bethought, (p^02) 




The bond he feels for the fish does noi lessen even when the great; . 
zmrlin is reduced to a mutilated mass of flesh lashed to the tingr boat. 

Thi$ fish and he are brothers. Tlie killer sharks adio attack are the Enemy-'* 
the enemy not only of Santiago and the marlih» but of man and life itself. 

As the students discuss the sea« the sharks, and Santiago's 
love for the great fish, they will probably begin to see titot the author's 
attitude is an important part of this novel. This will lead into a consideration 
of point of view. Also, as the novel progresses, the students will become 
aware of the narrator as a persoz^ aa the voice they hear speaking. He 
becomes a person through his manner of speech, the values he presents, 
the story he tells. When the narrative is completed, the students will 
have a strong impresieion of the speaker as a person. But point of view 
concerns far more than just the author's attitude. There is the attitude 
of the various people within the story to each o^er and to the events 
that occur. How, we must ask ourselves, does Man^in see Santiago? 

Is it different in any way from the way Hemingway sees him? And finally, 
and perhaps most importantly, the reader reacts to the events and people 
within this novel. For instance, we see Santiago through the eyes ci the 
boy as an old but still powerful man, kind at^ wise. We see that the b^ 
loves the old man and this influences our attitude toward Santiago considerably. 
vie react again when we learn how Santiago feels toward the sea, the birds, 
the fish, the ether fisherrnei^ and the boy. Ultimately, ot course, the 
point of view is controlled by the purpose of the author, and can^ be 
completi^ separated from subject and form. 

In conclusion, we should not miss an opportunity to look closely 
at the language of this novel, Jt is simple. Why? It reflects both the 
subject and the characters, Santiago is an old fisherman, a primitive, 
who speaks in the vernacular of the peofde. The prose has dignity. It 
complements both the classic simplicity of the form and the simplicity 
of Subject and character. 

Ernest Hemingway occupies a unique position among twentieth 
century writers in the matter of style. His prose has a texture all its own 
He has great talent for making the reader taste, see, hear, smell, 
and feel. Consider the following paragraph: 

He did not need a compass to tell him where s outhwest was. 

He only needed the feel of the trade wind and the drawing of the 
sail. 1 better a small line out with a spoon on it and try 
and get something to eat and drink for the moisture. But he could 
not find a spoon and his sardines were rotten. ... he hooked 
a patch of yellow gulf weed with the gaff as they passed and shook 
it so that the small shrinks that were in it fell onto the planking 
of the skiH. There were more than a dozen of them and they 
jumped and kicked like sand fleas. The old man pinched their 
hea^ off with his thumb and forefinger and ate them chewing up 
the shells and the tails. They were very tiny but he knew they 
were nourishing and they tasted good, ( p. 97) 

Note the abruptness of his sentences, vaguely reminding us of 
journalistic writing* IHs paragra^dis as well as his sentences are usually 
very short. Note that the noun and the verb outnumber the adjective and 
the adverb. 




^ firirt zaoat fltrlldi^ chsmcleristi^ ot Hemingway 

iubcnrd^^ The presence 

^e eUbor^UI^ indicates ilei^eetui^ digei ^tyiitis^ii^ jt tyi Heming*^ 

inteUect primarily; it is directed^ throui^ every 
fiber His code -oC Ufe« discussiKl earlier^ 

dominMies id his <^ice of ' wprds^ His sentences iteve vigw v\%nd economy 
Th^ cpnfifthii hpuM and ^rbs predominsiely^ strong wordSj vfgorcwis words. 
The very use 'pi aind —which has beetle something of a Hemingway trade- 
znark-»eli3nresses something of the Hemingway contem]^ for the frillit wad 
niceties of a top*civiiized wor^ And all of this is not to say HemingNj^y’s 
prose is bad. Jte it. To begin with. It reflects its subject matter; 
it is origins!^ it igthe author. The full impact of Hemingway's s^le can 
he best felt if a ^auagxapih from a Cbarles Dickens novel is read immediately 
preceding. Students who are as yet unable to put into words tbeir concepts 
of style hays an ear for words, w the same« Such a demonstration is usually 
effective, and Hie impression will remain longer than if the discussion cf 
style is limited to technic^itjes and abstractions. 
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THE SHORT STORY: AN INTRODUCTION 

A Johnny-Coine-Lately to the Htorery «cene« the modern short story is 
none the less « descendant of an old and respected literary form* Papyri 
salvaged from Egypti^ tomhs. reveal imaginative accounts of life 6, 000 years 
ago, and Ions beyond that« doubtless^ cave men sat before smoky fires and 
embellished hunting escapades with fictitious deeds* A loigtby history of the 
form; wldle interesting and informative; does not necessarily lead us to a 
better understanding sf the present form* So« with a passing nod to Greeks 
and RomanS; Persians; BoccacciO; and Chaucer; we come to the American 
evolution of the short story as a form* it is often said; and not unjustly; that 
Poe created the modem short story* His definition is still the classic one r 

A skillfta literary artist has constructed a tale. If wisC; he 
has not fashioned his thoughts to accommodate his incidents; hut 
having conceived; with deHberate care; a certain unique effect 
to be brought out; he then invents such incidents«*he then com- 
bines such effects as may best aid him in establishing this pre- 
. conceived effect* if bis very initial sentence tend not to the out- 
brin^g of this effect « then he has failed in his first step* In 
the whole composition there should be no word written; direct; 
or indirect; that is not to pre-establised design* • « ^ 

While it is true that the form has become in the hands of some of its 
masters; such as i&therine Mansfield; Hemingway; and Conrad; more of a 
character revelation than a plotted story; every word of the above still holds 
true* 



It is the most flexible of forms. Some writers capture a single mood; 
lyrically; others can create complex plots to capture diverse human emotions; 
or bare pertinent truths. But flexible or nO; the modem short story must 
conform to certain criteria* It must have economy* A novelist can squander 
to capture some character and often does* but the short story writer is work- 
ing in miniature* The form calls for intensity and for concentrated action* A 
moment of life; as it were, must somehow reveal a lifetime* A short story 
must achieve a unity of effect; so that the reader; in putting it aside; finds all 
the incidents merging into a single impression* The short story must engage 
the reader Immediately— a novel can perhaps survive a poor beginning (num- 
erous ones have) but a weak first sentence can be disastrous to the short story. 

In presenting the four stories here, we chose ones of some diversity* 

”The Monkey’s Paw" is a beautifully executed story of mystery and suspense; 
"The Cask of Amontillado" is a superbly crafted story by Poe at his best; and 
"Paulas Case" is a sensitive portrayal of a boy unable to cope vrith his world* 
Ring Lardner’s "Haircut" somehow merges the two types into a remarkably 
fine story that reveals a character and builds at the same time a well-con- 
structe d mystery* 

Suggestions for Further Reading 




If farther stories are needed for class study; we suggest the following: 



"Diable— A Dog" by Jack London 

"Molly Morgan" bv Joh n Steinbeck 

3^A Pocket ]go6k Of Short Stories / M. Edmund SpearO; ed.. 
Square Preaa, New Iforl^ p. x* 
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"Masque of the Red B*eatR" Edgar A« Poe 

^’fThc Other Side of the Hcdgc^* by Ea M. Forster 

"The Sununer of the Beauttfiil Whit# Eorse" by William Saroyan 

"Father Wakes Up the Village" by Clarence Day 

"The Catbird Seat.^' by James Thurber 

"The Man Who Could Work Miracles'by H. G* Wells 

"The Thxee IDay Blow" by Ernest Hemingway 

"The Lottery" by Shirley Jackson 

"Tobermory" by H»H« Munro (Saki) 

*^he Gentleman from San Francisco" by Ivan Bunin 



THE MONKEY*S PAW 
W.W. Jacobs 



An Explicate 

Of all the writers who have used the age«old theme of strange coincidence 
to startle and disconcert their readezo« none have ever dcme so more success- 
fully than has W. W. Jacobs in this story. "The Monikoy’s Paw" is a vari- ^ 
ation> of course, of the "three wish" theme that runs through many ancient 
tales and ballads ^ 

The reader is plunged into an atmosphere of foreboding with the first 
sentence, despite the idyllic scene of a white-haired woman placidly knitting 
beside a cheerful fire while a father and his son gocdbumoredly debate the 
fine points of a chess battle. It is "cold and wet"and a howling wind-storm 
is raging outside; the pathway, as Mr. White says, "is a bog, and the road 
a torrent. " A sense of foreboding all but nameless and hardly definable, 
settles over the reader. It is something.of a measure of Jacob's skill that 
he manages this indefinable apprehension so skillfully so early in'tho story 
and does so while he establishes at the ss me time a matter-of-fact air of 
credibility. Not oidy are we apprehensive at what may be in store for us, 
but we are quite ready to accept it as a reality, 2or these are sensible people, 
sensibly described, having a tongue-in-cheek attitude that adds both to their 
cluirm and their credibili^. The first movement in the plot is discernible 
when the son points out that tlieir anticipated visitor will hardly arrive in such 
weatiier. Prom then on, each incident grows out of the preceding and, at the 
same time, causes the succeeding incident to occur. The action might be 
diagrammed thus: 




Real, impetus is lent the tale, of course, at the point the monkey's paw 
enters. It is clear enough to the reader,, first, that the sergeant-major 
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believes in the powers of the paw, second, that he fears it. After ex- 
plaining to the Whites that a fakir, a holy man, put a S|^ll oh the paw to show 
that fate rules people’s Uves ^!hnd that whoever interfered with it* did do *, 
to their sorrow, ” the sergeant tries to change the subject. Jacobs lets us see 
the mac’s dislike and fear, and he has him reveal that the ’^owners'* of the paw 
hc.ve come to grief,, all of which is clear foreshadowing of impending trage^. 
The acquisition of the paw thus occupies Part I. 

Part n contains the first wish and the dreadftil incident which follows it, 
an incident which, while we are prepared for something, takes us rather aback 
at the violence that shatters the prosaic and happy household. 

Part in brings the second wish and with it a ’’second climax. ” Mrs. 
White’s frantic wish for her son to return is followed by the violent knocking 
at the door below. The reader is kept in suspense while Mr* White fhmbles 
for the paw, and as his wife finally unbars the door and flings it wide, he 
grasps the paw and mumbles the final wish, a wish he does not 'articulate and 
one we do not need to be told. The open door reveals an empty path; all is 
silent. If we were asked now to believe that Herbert had st<^ outside that 
door, mutilated, in musty grave clothes, we would perhaps shudder with pleas- 
ure, and put the storv aside as a passing good mystery. It is, however, the 
beautifully balanced "maybe— maybe not" conclusion that intrigues us. After 
all, there is nothing to refute the idea that it was just a matter of coinci<i^nce« 
Something of the same feeling lingers with one when he completes de Mau- 
passant’s "Piece of String" althou^ the two tales are fundamentally different. 



Suspense is an important part of the structure of t'nis story. The student 
will perhaps be able to see how suspense is created, incident by incident, how 
sharply it rises with the arrival of the messenger from the company where the 
boy worked, and how sharply it rises again as the knocking reverberates 
tlmough the house. ActuaUy, the least credible portion of the story is that 
which deals with '^e Whites’ learning of their son’s death. It seems a trifle 
unlikely that the news would have been broken in such a fashion. But the read- 
er must appreciate the fact^. too, that Jacobs had to have the family learn of 
the insurance hnmediately. 



Jacobs has thus iaken full advantage of his story’s possibilities in form. 

But what part does point of view play ? It is written in the third person, of 
course. We view the actlm with a detached impartiality that is especially 
helpfhl in imparting to us the idea that fate is somehow manipulating these 
people as if &ey were puppets. There is no emphasis upon character here. 

That would not serve the author’s purpose; He seeks one single impression 
and to create It he dees not need to delineate character. However, it will be 
interesting to have the students examine the author’s attitqde toward his sub- 
ject. He is inviting certain responses from his readers by the way he handles 
his material. The reader's reaction is no less a part of the term point of 
vien; Therefore students should consider their reactions as part of the story 
itself. 

The abrupt closing is also worthy of special note. The students will perhaps 
see the value of it, and how damaging it would have been to the story if the 
writer had proceeded beyond that point and included a conversation between the 
old couple. 
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The Cask of Amontillado 



Edgar A, Poe 

This stoi^ is one of Poe's finest* It is a study in revenge^ and from the 
first sentence until the last there is no word, no single word or phrase that 
does not contribute to the single effect Poe is creating* The short story as 
a work of art is nowhere more beautifully exemplified* 

The subje ct is revenge* While the story deals with murder, cleverly 
planned and executed, it is with revenge that Poe is preoccupied* We are not 
allowed to forget this for a moment* Montresor's emotion dominates the tale* 
This story illustrates more clearly than most the fact that subject, form, and 
point of view are really inseparable* The subject, on ^e level, is murder, 
on another, revenge; ^e point of view merges with subject, for we see through 
Montresor's eyes and thus sh:ars his passion for revenge* Finally, the form 
is a series of incidents that carry out Montresor's plans to satisfy his over- 
whelndng desire for revenge. 

Undertaken as a study in craftsmanship, "The Cask of Amontillado" will 
be especially rewarding* It may be briefly diagramed thus: 

invitation The Walk The Murder 

* 5jt ♦ 

The students should note that Poe does not explain why Montresor desires 
revenge* That is, he does not explain specifically, beyOnd the opening sen» 
tence that alludes to the "thousand and one injuries" the narrator has borne 
as best he can* The horror of the unknown clings to those "injuries"— they 
somehow seem far worse than they could actually be, were they spelled out* 
Also, we are not concerned here with Fortunato's behavior in the past, even 
if such behavior has had direct bearing upon present circumstances* We are 
here concerned only with a very short space of time— an hour perhaps— and 
what happens to Fortunate in that time* Revenge is the key word here, and 
every word, every phrase, emphasizes it, and it alone* 

We can also see in this story how incident grows out of incident, each 
firmly rooted in the past, while projecting the action toward the climax* 
Montresor makes clear to us at once his definition of revenge: the avenger 
must not only punish but punish with impunity* The invitation plays upon 
Fortunato's conceit and he accepts it, going into the vaults to taste the rare 
wine* The gaiety of the camivad offers a contrast to the somber theme, but 
note the word Poe chooses to desci^ibe the season***tke madness of the carnival* 
It offers connotations that blend into his dark symphony* 

The conversation between the two as they descend into the catacombs in** 
creases our suspense as to the outcome of this strange trip* Montresor, who 
as he grows more sure of his victim, plays with Fortunate as a cat with a 
mouse, is clearly absorbed in sav:>ring his revenge hilly* Fortunato's pride 
and the scorn with which he views Montresor are fully grasped by the reader 
in the allusion to the mason, a play on words, the true import of which is lost 
on Fortunato* 
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The student should note the choice of wordSj such as crypto nitre ^ ^d 
damp^ now increase in number. The dampness penetrates the written 

page and the reader becomes Increasingly aware of the chilU 

The chaining of Fortunato and the widling of him gain in horror because 
of the manner in which Montresor goes about his imdertaking* Understatement 
is often as valuable a technique in creating horror as in creating humor and 
Poe was aware of this. 

The story comes to an abrupt close and once again we should note that we 
are not concerned with anything beyond the destruction of Fortunato. Yet we 
do leam« and we must, if we are to biow that Montresor has accompifehed 
his revenge with impunity, that for a half century no one has disturbed the old 
rampart of bones* 

Thus the form is classic in ite execution . Each element combines in 
order to create an effect. 

The point of view is first person as in most of Poe's stories. This accom- 
plished. he felt, a degree of reality impossible to achieve in any other way. 

We see the incidents through the eyes of Montresor and we see only the things 
he sees* TMs allows the author to reinforce the theme of revenge foimd in 

form and subject and thus achieve a unity of effect he desires. If this 
story had been told in the third person, either from the point of view of the 
main character or from an omniscient view, the story would have suffered. 

Poe wants us to see Fortunato as Montresor sees him; he wants us to see the 
murder as Montresor sees it. 

Characters are less important in this story than the over-all effect, but 
we do learn something of the mocking pride of Montresor and the conceit of 
Fortunato. However, the characters are really only puppets. They are caught 
up in the action, borne as it were down the swift stream of narration, submerged 
by the swirling darkness of the act of revenge itself. 



Explication 



PAUL'S CASE 



Willa Gather 



This is a somber story told with a gratifying lack of sentimentality. It 
paints nevertheless a stark picture of a boy caught in a mesh of realities he 
could not bear. Paul, a high school student, is a sensitive boy who tries to 
close his eyes to the terrifying dullness of the world of which he is a part. He 
lives for the hours he can spend in a stock company theater or in Carnegie 
Hall— as an usher. There he can share the excitement of a world that hol^ 
the beauty his own, lacks* It is not that Paul wants to be an actor; rather what 
he wanted was to see, to be in the atmosphere, float on the wave of it, to be 
carried out, • • • away from everything. ’* 



In this story there is from the first line a certain fterce urgency present; 
it is as if the reader, too. as well as Paul, is racing breathlessly from one 
event to another, and after the story is finished and laid aside, there remains 
the i^ge of Paul, rushing down the hill after bis ’'interview'*— or inquisition !— 
with the enraged faculty, looking back over his shoulder for his pursuers. 
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while running blindly toward bis doom* 



Such an effect was not achieved without calculation* Paul« fleeing the 
drabness of his world and the ugly realities with which he could not cope* 
is the centr^ figure of the story* No other character is more than suggested* 
The terror ^t Paul feels»«not of the faculty alone but of his life in general*- 
becomes apparent in the second paragraph; the b^terical brilliancy of his 
eyes tells us as much as the strained politeness he exhibits when ccmfronted 
by his teachers* {Perhaps we should take wry note here that it is Ills Snj^h 
teacher "who leads the pack* " The students are likely to!) It is important 
to note the numerous details by which Gather allows Paul to reveal his tensions* 
It is the drawing teacher who ^nts another unforgettable moment for us: 



One warm afternoon the boy had gone to sleep at his drawing 
board* and his master had noted with amazement what a white* 
blue-veined face it was; drawn and wrinkled like an old man's 
about the eyes* the lips twitching even in his sleep* 



Paul can lose himself momentarily in Carnegie Hall* where he is an lasher* 
and he flees there after his faculty interview ends« The real world* with its 
pitiless clarity* fades; the music releases his imagination* which shuts out 
the disorders of the day and the dread of tomorrow* 



He avoids home as long as he can* but at last is driven there by the r&in 
and by the hour. "The moment he turned into Cordelia Street he felt the waters 
close above his head* " He is overtaken by a plqfsical depression; and "a shud- 
dering repulsion" for the ordinary* Who among us has not felt likewise mo- 
mentarily* at least once or twice* when we have too abruptly left the world 
of the imagination* and faced the sudden inescapable trivialities of existence? 
The absolute misery of the boy is revealed in Ids final decision not to go to 
"that room" of his that night* but to sit by the furnace below until daybreak* 



The Sunday that follows emphasizes the world of the ordinary with which 
Paul is surrounded* He escapes again in the evening* this time to the theater 
where he loiters about the dressing rooms, relishing the flavor of an alien 
world* Why is the thBiter so beautiftil to Paul? As Gather says* "Perhaps it 
was because* in Paul's world* the natural nearly always wore the guise of 
ugliness, that k certain element of artificiality seemed to him necessary in 
beauty* " At any rate it is important to note that Paul finds music and the 
theater a shortcut to other worlds; books are too slow a passport and his 
need to flee too deep and too urgent* 



Against a night of lig^ts.and music the "pitiM seriousness about prepo- 
sitions^' which the teachers engage in becomes even more unbearable; to dull 
the agony he makes up elaborate stories to teU his feUow pupils of impending 
visits to Naples and to Egypt* 



It is this which leads to the climax of the story* Paul's lifeline to the 
theater and to Carnegie Hall suddenly snaps* and it leaves him marooned in 
reality* His life has been made bemrable by this contact with another world* 
Now the principal speaks to his father* he is taken, from school and put to work* 
The stock company actors are warned not to allow him to visit again. 
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Such is the act that drives Paul to steal a large sum of money from the 
company he is working for, and to flee to Ntew York where he spend; eiM 
days of what he considers happiness. 

There, siprounded hy the realization of all his dreams, the boy 'Itaims 
like a faggot, i^ter ei^bt da^j, he teams his faUier is coming for him, for 
hte eocpteit in known apd Is to be forgiven. His father has repaid the sum. The 
minister and the Swiday School teacher, the newspapers say, am eager to 
sam him. 

Such an impendteg disaster gives Paul **the old feeling that the orchestra 
had suddenly stopped, the s inking sensation that the play was over, '* 

ft is now we discover that Paul had foreseen this moment on his first day 
in New York, The gun seems shiny and a pw?t of the world he hates. He 
hurries instead to find escape another way, 

* The camatioa he wears in his coat droops in the cold as he stumbles 
throuf^ the snow to the railroad tracks, , it was only one splendid breath 
they had, in spite of their bmve mockery at the winter outsicte the glasr , ” 

Paul's "brave mockery*’^ of winter is also, at an end. All the world has 
mcome Cordelia Street, and Paul, burying his wilted flowers in the snow, 
flings himself down an embankment in fzpnt of an appi^ching train. Even now 
in this last moment Ids mind struggles desperately to shut out reality. The 
blue of Adriatic watem and the yellow of iUgerian sands flash before his eyes 
and then the picbire^maldng mechanism ceased and I^apl dropped back into me 
immense design of things, ^ 

The action of the story, then, is compressed into a ti^ little journey. 

It may be dtegritmmed as follows: 



Theater 



Sunday 

at 

home 



Home: 

"the mmace 
room" 




Carnegie 

Hall 

Paul's 
interview 
with 
faculty 



Break with JBchool; a Job 
loss of stock compare 
theft 

New York 
eath 
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Th9 subject is a boy, and a boy's inconq>aiibiliiy with his world* But 
it is about more, also, for Gather's portrait of Paul is so arrestingly drawn 
that we see in the sensitive boy unable in hia loneliness and despair to cope 
with the terrible trivialities of life something of man himself, fleeing before 
an alien and hostile world* This theme is a recurrent one in the stories and 
novels of Wills Gather, an American novelet generally conceded to be among 
the three or four finest writers our country produced in the first half of the 
twentieth century, A native of the Midwest, she tau|^t hij^ school English in 
Nebraska before beginning her writing career with TOe Troll Garden, a col- 
lection of short stories. Among her best novels are iigy " 5^n^ , 0 Pionee^> 
and A Lost Lady , She was noted for her insight into cESracter, her perception, 
and her compassimu Willa Gather died in 1947, 

The story "Paul's Gase" is narrated In the third person. While the author 
focuses her attention on Paul, we do net see the other characters through his 
eyes. Rather, we stand aside and look at them all, including Paul, with the 
author, Paul's point of view is, of course, "Paul's Gase" in a very real sense. 
His teachers' attitude toward him contains little charity, but in their eyes it 
is a reasonable one. He does not cmiform, and non»)nformity is considered 
a sickness, only by teachers but eJso ty man in general. No one understood 
Paul, Jt may be interesting to observe that the boy saw the stock company 
actors as important personages in a world of wonder, completely divorced 
from reality. They, however, when Paul was exposed, were amused at this; 
they saw themselves in a drab world of hardship. 

But what is the author's point of view? How does she view Paul? As an 
ordinary run-of-the-mill juvenile delinqfuent who needs sympathy? Or as a 
sensitive boy faced with harsh realities with which he cannot cope? Since 
Paul is nowhere portrayed without compassion, we soon perceive Gather's 
attitude. But how does she regard Paul's ^Jenemies?" There is no condemnatior 
no disapproval openly expressed, but the actions of these people leave no doubt 
that they stand indicted in her eyes, not only for what they do but for what they 
do not do. 

However, when he finishes the story the reader will invariably ask him- 
self if there Is not a deeper meaning, a more inclusive theme expressed here. 
Indeed, as a fine— even brilliant— short story, it reflects Gather's attitude 
toward life. Much of her work is concerned with the problems and sufferings 
of a sensitive person in a harsh and ugly world. Something of Thomas Har<^'s 
Jude is found in these pages, Paul is not a hero in the usual sense of the word. 
He is not strong or brave or successful. But he is sensitively attuned to the 
world of feeling. He cannot bear the agony of life and finds the solitude of 
death preferable. Gather sees not only Paul but man as a tragic figure, 
trapped by his own evolution. He seems, quite simply, too highly evolved to 
exist without tremendous suffering. Gather is concerned in !Paul's Gase" with 
man and his adjustment to the harshness of his environment. Just how much 
of this will be brought out in class will be determined by the maturity of the 
students. But they should be made aware that it is the friction of life with 
which Gather is dealing. 
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HAIRCUT 

Ring Lardner 

The subject of "Haircut" is two-fold* R is« literally, a story about a 
haircut; the title is neither misleading nor elusive* A small town barber is 
giv^ a haircut to a customer who is new in town* But along with the haircut 
the customer gets an engrossing tale having to do wifch anger, cruelty, loyalty, 
and murder* 

The story is told in the first person by Whitey, the barber, in a rustic 
dialect and in a deceptively ramb^g style* Actusdly the story is ti^itly knit 
for all its seeming casualness* lardner uses his narrator to tell the story in 
order to achieve just this effect, and ia addition, through Whitey's matter-of- 
fact narrative, the effect of reality^, 

The very first sentence, with its stress upon another arouses our cur- 
iosity and gets the story underway: ftom then on the story moves smoothly 
in an even line until the final sentence when our curiosity is completely satis- 
fied* Stude;nt8 should thus have an opportunity to learn a good deal about form 
while reading this story* Lardner has arranged the incidents in this story in 
such a way that we grow gradually avwre of the villainy of Jim* Not even 
Whit€^.% remark that Jim was "kinda rou^ but a good fella at heart" prepares 
us in the slightest for what follows* Yet the first feeling mat Jim is not al- 
together the gay card he’s reputed to be seems to strike a sensitive reader as 
he witnesses Shepherd’s discomfiture as Jim "kids" him* It is not, how- 
ever, until Whitey tells about Jim's habit of sending cards at random to some 
luckless men in the towns he has passed through, that the first definite suspicion 
flowers, and we say to ourselves, "Why, that's not hinny at all. and what is 
more, the author doesn't think so either, even if Whitey does* " From this 
point on, Lazdner's incidents flow smoottily— one growing oat of the other— 
until the conclusion. We become increasingly disenchanted with Jim as each 
succeechng anecdote is related* His treatment of his wife and children, his 
cruel^ to the boy Paul, and the ugly joke he plays on the prl Julie strip him 
of our sympathy* Doc Stair's conversation with WhRey ( • * • anybody that would 
do a thing &ke that ought not to be let live") gives us our first direct hint as to 
the outcome of the stozy* When we learn the boy Paul has gone duck-hunting 
with Jim, the "accidental" death becomes something less than a surprise. 

To return momentarily to point of view, this story offers an opportunity 
for students to sse hou^ an author's attitude toward his "people" may differ 
dramatically from the narrator's* Jim is presented in such fashion as to leave 
little doubt in our min<l about Ring Lardner's attitude toward him, but Whitey's 
attitude may be more mszling. It is true that it seems strai|^-forward ( He 
certainly was a card! ^ and again, "I thought he was all right at heart, but just 
bubblin' over with misichief**)* However, there is momentary doubt now and 
again that Whitey could be as obtuse as he sounds* But it is also interesting 
to consider Julie's attitude t^ard Jim, and his reaction to her, for this tale 
is not primarily a murder story «*rin fac t , not remotely so— but a character 
study* 
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LYRIC POETRY 



Introdaction 

hyric poetry arises from a powerful feeling, its subjects are as 
various as human experience* ^ything that makes an impression ^ 
the poet« wl»iher it is in the world outside him or in the world of his own 
imagination, may suggest a {K>em. It may be thd reality of changing phe- 
nomena (do^d in an image, as in Keats* poem on the perman^ce of 
earth’s poetry in the midst of changing seasons* It may be a celebration 
of one feature of nature, as in Shakespeare's "Winter* " The poet uses 
the concrete terms of his experience to create an emotic^l response in 
the reader* He does not present his emotional experience in the raw; 
Wordswor&'s description of poetic composition as "emotion recollected 
in trauqidllity" is a ^d one, for the emotion is ordered in a work of art* 
For unity in our approach, let us consider the following poems as the ex- 
pression of a dominant emotion in a short, non-storied, metrical form* 

A poem means more than it says* The concrste terms are really 
metaphbricaL Robert Frost maintains that all poetry is metaphor, and 
metaphor means "saying one thing in terms of another, " of making an un- 
known thing familiar and knowable by comparing it to a known thing* Stu- 
dents must be tau|^ to read poetry so as to see that every poem is talk- 
ing about more than it seems to be talking about* Even images that ap- 
pear to be literal descriptions of sensuous attril^tes become, in the con- 
text of a poem, metaphorical* Although the images of Shakespeare's 
"Winter" seem litersd enough, they have been selected to represent a 
basic contrast in man's perception* of winter, a contrast between the cold- 
ness and harshness of the season and the cozy world that man creates to 
counter the forbidding elements* In other words, the details portray a 
particular perception and therefore suggest a reality larger than they 
themselves contain* 

Technical and subject material stressed in the unit includes the fol- 
lowing: hnage, metrical analysis, sonnet and quatrain stanza form, carpe 
diem motif, and pastoral mo(te* 



Images may rely on visual, or auditory, or olfactory, or any other 
sense for their effect* They may combine two senses for a mixed effect: 
for example, Keats' "new-mown mead" suggests an appearance, a smell, 
and a tactile sensation all at once* 

Students should recognize the importance and function of meter* Ev- 
ery human being responds, according to Aristotle, to the basic instincts 
of rhythm and harmony* Rhythm is what sets poetry apart from prose 
(despite the fact that there are famous rhythmical prose passages, the 
rhythm is not in a regular pattern), and students should develop the abil- 
ity to recognize basic patterns* It is easy for students to feel and mark 
the rhythm in a nursery rhyme, such as^ "Mary Had a Little Lamb* " It 
is really no. harder to mark a sonnet* The nursery rhyme introduces the 
basic feet, such as iamb and trochee, and it familiarizes them with 
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fifubetitution of different kinds of feet in a line. Students should not be 
oywbordened with metrical analysis^ but they should be introduced to it. 
Beginning iiiith a regi^r stanza, such as the lest stanza of Wordsworth's 
The Tables Turned. '* gives the students solid ground: 

££bu*gh I of Sci/ence imd / of Aii; 

close up / those bar/ren lea^s; 

Come fobth. / and bring / with you / a heart 

That wJ[t/ches ^d / jfeceives. 

They should see that Wordsworth makes the meter so regular because he 
wants to have a conclusion to the poem that is unshakably solid, with a 
resounding firmness to fit the chiiuracter of the persona and of fiie message, 
students can look at the rest of the poem and see how often Wordsworth 
varies the iambic pattern. Only rather dull poems sustain, a rigicfly regr 
ular rhythm; the good poets use much substitution. Tension, syncopation, 
variety, emphasis, and interest are gained by chafes in the prevaimig 
meter. Students should be cautioned not to read a poem with rigidity, 
trying to get it to fit into a pattern of •»/-f/-i/~»/ -*/, The eleventh line 
of Shakespeare's sonnet “Shall I Compare Thee” is a line that should not 
be read in iambic pattern^ but read more like this: 

Nor shall Death / brag / thou wand / erst in / Ids shade. 

The words Death and brag should receive, and do logically receive, much 
more weight, pause, and emphasis than nor or shall . 

To recapitulate on meter: (1) the basic unit of the poetic line is a 
foot, v^ch is a pattern of stressed and/or tmstressed syllables* In 
English poetry, the commonest foot is the iamb, an unstressed followed 
by a stressed syllable. The trochee appears often, too. It is a stressed 
syllable followed by an unstressed syllable* (2) Variations in the pre* 
vailing sound pattern are not only possible but desi'^able. In an iambic 
line, some feet may have a different arrangement of stresses, and in an 
iambic poem, some lines may not be iambic at all, (3) The purpose of 
rhyme is not merely to repeat sound pleasingly hut to unify and bind the 
lines together in sound as well as meaning. (4) lines may vary in the 
number of feet. Students may not need to know the names of the various 
lines, fcut they should see the relationsMp between line length, meaning, 
and sound. 

Two stanza patterns are used more than any other in this unit: the 
sonnet and the quatrain. The Shakespearean sonnet should be examined 
from the point of view of structure: three quatrains provide variations 
on and developments of the main theme. A couplet concludes, usually 
summing up and repeating the theme in a brief statement. The ItaUan 
sonnet has two parts, the octave and the sestet. The first eight lines 
(octave) state the idea or problem, and last she (sestet) provide a reso** 
lution or conclusion. The quatrain is the favorite EngHsh verse form, 
as the iambic is the favorite foot. Wordsworth. Raleigh. Marlowe, and 
others provide easy e:eamples of the quatrain. Wordsworth's stanza is 
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the tjFpical bftlUd stanza^ lines 1 snd 3 iambic tetrameter^ lines 2 and 4 
iambic trimeter, with rhyme schema abab; 

One iiL/pulse from / a ver/iial wood 

May teach / ^ more / 5 mui, 

(S mor/Sl e/idi and / S gJod, 

— ^ — I — I 

ThanaUithe sa/ges can. 

Baleii^ and Marlowe use the long ballad stanza, all four lines iambic 
tetrameter, with one of the several variations in.rh^n&e scheme, aal^. 

The students should analyze meter and stanza form, but they should 
not make a poem Jog along In rocking horse rhythm: they should become 
aware of the substitutions and variations. 

The poems in unit suggest a concern for two themes, although 
they were not especially chosen to illustrate themes. They happen to fall 
into two groups, one of which treats of nature, the other love. Perhaps 
one theme should be pointed out to the students, that of came diem (seize 
the day). The Latin origin of the phrase suggests its anUquiiy, and indeed 
we find the theme of "gather ye rosebuds while ye may" and 'make hay 
while the sun shines" broadcibt to us daily in our contenqto^^^ lives. 
Baleigh humorously replies to Marlowe's shepherd's urgent appeal to 
come and take the Joys of life now. The poems by Marlowe and Baleigh 
suggest another motif, the pastoral, a literary convention almost as old 
as literature, where the poet assuines the voice and manner of a shepherd. 
The pastoral mode is aBractive because it offers all the goodness, imo- 
cence, and simplicity of couistry life to a city or court dweller, without 
any disadvantages of hard, dirty work. The pastoral poet seems to sub*» 
scribe to Bousseau's view that civilization is a corrup^g influence and 
that the simple country life is the good one. 

You may wish to add other poems of your own choosing which fit in 
well with the poezns in the unit. We have kept the unit short enough that 
you may add a few poems if you wish. 
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Wiiliam ShaliXMS^peare: "Winter" (See text 5n Student Version. > 



B^i^CATION: 

Shakespeare's "Winter, " like Ten».^on's "The Eagle" and Dickinson's 
^he Snake which follow, demonstrates the ability of the poet to convey 
a vivid impression of his subject without ever directly stating wlaat that 
impression is. By presenting selective, concrete images in terms zich 
with connotative power,, he invites the reader to participate fin Me own 
experience of winter. The images are not merely visual; the tactile and 
auditory senses are often evoked, and suggestions of taste ("roasted 
crabs •) and smell ("While greasy Joan doth keel the pot") aj?e also sug- 
gested, Virtually every detail in. the poem may be e 7 iamined for its sug- 
gestive quality. It is inmrtant to observe that the words "cold" and "un- 
pl^tsant do not appear in the poem. 

The speaker of the poem gives no indication of his identity, which is 
unimportant as he reveals no definite attitude about winter, l^ereas 
another might view winter as a "dead" seascm or as r time of extreme 
^comfort. Shakespeare simply presents his subject to us— he offers no 
judgment about it. He does, howev'>r, indicate a contrast in the poem: 
each stanza ends with a refrain which sums up the experience of winter 
as a contrast between the bitter cold of the outdoors and the cozy warmth 
inside. Although the extreme temperature might be unpleasant, the song 
cf the "staring owl" is a "merry note" when heard from inside the house 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. " 



STUDY OaESTIONS: 

1. Which of the details in the poem could not be portrayed in a painting? 
Which ones of our five senses does "WintePlippeal to? 

2. What is meant by '*&e parson's saw?"— The word denotes a "wise 
saying, " hut a pun is apparent, suggesting the drone of Ms voice. . 

3. What is emphasized by the refrain at the end of each stanza? —The 
contrast between outside and inside. 

4. Does the word "cold" appear in the poem? How has the poet so 
sharply conveyed the sensation of cold? —This question should lead 
students to consider the poetic advantages of imagery as opposediO 
abstract statement. They can learn that images enable the reader to 
share in the experience rather than simply hear about it. 

5. hi verse or paragraph form, describe one of the other seasons. Use 
details and images that convey your general i^npression of the season, 

1^^ do not state what your main impression is— let your details do it for 
you. 
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Emily Dickinson: *'A Narrow Fellow in the Grass” 

(See text in Student Version* ) 

EXPLICATION: 

The experience in which Emily Dickinson invites her readers to par- 
ticipate is decidedly more emotional and personal than that offered hy 
either “Winter” or ”The Eagle* ” like Sliakespeare and Tennyson, she 
presents a vivid description of her subject through carefully selected 
images; however, whereas Tennyson permits the reader to observe the 
ea^e and Shakespeare allows him to sense the qualities of winter, Dick- 
inson causes the reader to react to the snake* 

The focus in the poem shifts from the snake to the speaker of the 
poem, whose reaction contributes to the description of the snake* Note 
that actual references to the appearas^ce of the snake occur only In stan- 
zas 1, 2, and 4, and that direct mention is made of only one quality of 
the snake— its movement; yet the reader feels, even after the first read- 
ing, that he has actually experienced the creature* 

Perhaps the best way to approach this poem is to examine the diction, 
phrasing, and imagery for their suggestive effects* Subtlety pervades 
the first four stanzas; the subject is never labeled for the reader, hut 
a series of images focusing upon various aspects of the subject contrib- 
utes^ to a total impression of the snake* The first line, for instance, does 
not identify the subject; it is not until movement is suggested that we be- 
gin to suspect the fellow's identic* The use of “rides" rather than 
moves or^ slithers” appropriately captures the graceful movement of 
toe snake without making its identity obvious,. The last line of stanza 1, 

His notice sudden is, ” repeats the notion of interrupted movement im- 
plied earlier by the word “occasionally”; and the inversion of verb and 
complement does more than simply fit phrase to meter— the displacement, 
which surprises the reader, emphasizes the suddenness of his appearance* 
The second stanza continues the notion of an elusive character wtose ap- 
pearance is sudden and occasional* The grass, not the snake, dominates 
toe image here— it divides, closes, and opens again, revealing the snake 
which is described merely as “a spotted shaft. ” 

Coldness and dampness, cpialities usually associated with snakes, 
are presented indirectly in stanza 3: “He likes a boggy acre, / A floor 
corn. ” No reference is made here to the actual body of the 
snake, but toe terse description of his preferred habitat produces the 
necessary association* The “surprise motif” which dominates stanzas 
1 and 2 continues in 3 and 4: he often appears imder the mojning sun, 
warming himself, yet he is unexpected— he seems to “belong” in cold, 
damp p^ces, thus he is repeatedly mistaken for something else* The 
use of ' wrinkled” at the end of stanza 4 captures in a word toe sudden, 
elusive quality of the snake's appearance and movement* 

The first four stanzas present a relatively objective view of the sub- 
ject in comparison to the concluding stanzas, which reveal the feeling of 
the poet or speaker toward the subject* Although other creatures are 
regarded with a “transport of cordiality, ” the appearance of the snake 
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always evokes an intense reaction— *’a tighter breathings / And zero at 
the bone. ” Actuallys the experience seems more **visceral" than emotion- 
al; the first four stanzas suggest no reason to fear the snake or to feel 
an aversion toward it, yet the appearance of the creature (apparently a 
harmless garter snake) always produces the physical reactions which 
accompany fear. 



STUDY QUESTIONS: 

1. What is the subject of the poem? (Although this question appears all 
too obviou8« a surprising number of students will dechice from the first 
and last lines that the subject is a dead man in a field. ) 

2. The poem may be divicted into two parts. Where would you draw the 
line? Why?— The first four stanzas describe the habits of the snake; 
the last two present the poet’s reaction to it. 

3. Which verbs in the poem convey movement? In what way are they 
effective verbs for the subject of this poem?— Students should notice 
'rides'* and "wrinkled, " which suggest the rather myst8::ious movement 
peculiar to snakes. They should also notice "divides, " "closes, " and 
'opens, " which actually refer to the grass but imply the movement of the 
snake. 

4. Wmt other words, besides the verbs, suggest movement? Can .you 
identify the simile and the metaphor?— This question should lead students 
to see that the words and inu^ges in the poem have been carefully chosen 
to contribute to the total effect. ' i^otice" and "sudden" connote move- 
ment, as do the phrases "as with a comb" and "a whip lash in the sun, " 
which the student should be able to identify as simile and metaphor . 

5. Why does the poet alter the position of the last two words in stanza 
1? Does this shift in any way contribute to the idea expressed in that 
line?— See explication. 

6. What is your attention mainly drawn to. in stanza 2? Why? 

7. hi stauiza 3, what two "snakelike qualities" are suggested? 

8. What is mesuit by the phrase "a transport of cordiality?" How would 
you explain, in other terms, the poet’s, attitude toward raost of "nature’s 
people?" 

9. What is the poet’s feeling toward "narrow fellow in the grass?" 
Which phrase or phrases most directly convey(s) this feeling? Is there 
anything in the first four stanzas to support that feeling?— jSe explication. 

10. Look back over the poem and count the times that the snake actually 
"appears" in the poem. If you actually "experienced" the snake, as most 
readers do while reading tMs poem, how do you account for that fact? — 
Students should see that the details have been selected to convey the ex- 
perience of encountering a snake, not merely to tell wbat a snake looks 
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like and how it functions* The elusive quality of the snake is realistically 
imitated by the way it slips in and out of the poem* 

U* Does Dickinson employ a regular rhyme scheme here? Describe the 
pattern she uses* 

12, See how many samples of alliteration you can find* 



Alfred, Lord Tennyson: "The Eagle" <See text in Student Version. ) 



EXPLICATION: 

The first stanza presents an image of a motionless eagle poised high 
above the rest of the world* So far, %e details could be enclosed within 
a frame with the eagle* standing "ringed with the azure world, " as the 
focal ^int* The alliterative sequence of the hard "c" sound; the solitary* 
regal inage of the eagle; and particularly the words "clasps" and "stan&" 
suggest his latent power* 

In the second stanza* however* two things hai^en which defy graphic 
representation* The point of view shifts from the observer to the eagle 
himself* and the world below Is* for a moment* the point of focus; 'The 
wrinkled sea beneath him crawls* " His keemess of vision is suggested 
in the fifth line as he scouts for his prey* and finally in the last line his 
power is released* 

"The Eagle" is as objective as a poem can be* The author reveals no 
sentiment toward his subject* and we might even be stretching things a 
bit to say that he expresses wonder at the sight of the bird* Although his 
account f ^ not of the type which we would find in the dictionary (which 
might be consulted for comparison)* his description of the bird simply 
takes into account the qualities that most people associate with eagles; 
strength* speed* and sharp-sightedness* Why is this poetry? Because 
it enable the reader to experience the eagle as the poet experienced it* 
Because it presents the experience in terms of vivid and memorable im- 
agery* And because the poem means more than it says* The word 
"power, " for instance* .appears nowhere in the poem* yet the reader 
emerges with an unmistakeable sensation of power* The phrase "his 
mountain walls" suggests fortification and the personal pronoun gives 
the bird a mysterious human quality* The fact that the eagle has so fre- 
quently been used as a symbol of power (it is associated with Zeus* with 
Imperial Home* and with the United States of America) attests to the 
accuracy of Tennyson's impression of the bird* 

STUDY QUESTIONS; 

L If a camera were to focus upon the eagle for a still shot* what de- 
tails in the poem would have tc be omitted? 

2* Notice the repetition of the hard "c" sound* This repetition of the 
same consonant sound at the beginning of words is caUed "alliteration* " 
Does this sound convey a certain impression? What is it? How does it 
"fit" the eagle? 
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3. Wl^ does Tennyson use the word "wrinkled" to describe the sea? To 
what Is he comparing the sea? As you probably know, this kind of com- 
parison is c^ed "metaphor"— a word usually associated with one kind of 
thing is applied to another without any direct expression of comparison or 
similarity between the two* —Prom above, the waves might appesir like 
wrinkles, as in a piece of cloth or paper* 

4. What comparison do you find in line6? How is this kind of comparison 
^ferent from metaphor? This particular figure of speech is called a 

simile* 

5* What would be the effect of a punctuation mark within the last line? 

6* Notice the rhyme scheme* Is there any relationship between the 
strict rhyme and the subject of the poem? Explain* —The stark, monor 
syllabic end rhymes coatrii^te to the sense of the ease's strength. 

7, What qualities of the eagle does Tennyson suggest in his poem? What 
quality dominates our ixi^ressioa of the eagle ? —See explication* 






William Cullen Bryant: "To a Waterfowl" (See text in Student ^fersion* ) 

I 

EXPLICATION: 

The comparison of man^s life to some ephemeral aspect of nature is 
an ancient practice* Homer compisres the generations of men to the 
leaves which fall from the trees* The Venerable Bede comes closer to 
Bryant’s poem when he compares the :iife of man to the flight of a bird 
through one window of a lighted room «md out another— darkness to dark- 
ness, sepax*ated by a brief interval of light* Bryant observes a migratory 
bird and draws from the annually recuiiring flight ttie idea that the same 
Providence which directs the bird will also direct his own life* Though 
bird and man both go through a pathless, illimitable region, they are both 
protected and guided* 

The poem has much imagery in it easy to visualize, some good, and 
some simply 19th century poetic diction* The opening stanza is written 
in formal inversion (not popular in poetry today) and employs a personifi- 
cation: the heavens are said to be glowing with the last steps of day. Pre- 
sumably that means that the sun is walking through heaven and is near the 
end of its walk* The lines have a rosy quality which does not stand up too 
well under close logical scrutiny, but their evocative power is nonetheless 
high. 

The second stanza carries on the evening sky image, linking the 
stanzas by calling the "rosy depths" a "crimson slgr* " A di/ 3 turbing ele- 
ment is introduced, the msdevolence of man, the creature who would do 
wilful harm to other creatures, Bryant sets the stage to introduce a pow- 
er higher than man, which is benevolent instead of cruel. He does not, 
however, immediately jump to the Power, but gives further details— the 
weedy lake, the ocean side**-v/hich suggest the vastness and variety of 
nature. The Power guides the fowl to a safe rest* Animals are lesser 
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STUDY QUESTIONS: 

!• Wlqr is the pesm set in the early evening? -•The coming evening, with 
all its connotations of darkness (and cKmsequent connotations of death) 
makes the poet wonder about the meaning of life, 

2, Why does Bryant devote the third stansa to a descriptiem of where the 
bird might go?— To show the vastness and variety of nature and to re- 
inforce his later suggestions that a Power guides the bird through that 
vastness to a safe home, 

3, What is Bryant centring the bird to? —Man. The fli^t of the bird 
is comparable to man^s Journey throu^ life. 

4, Point cut the difterent images in the poem, —Dark bird flying alone 
in crimson evening sky while dew falls, the description of the plasby brink 
of the lake, the marshy river, the crashing waves (one of the few sound 
images in this predominantly visual pjem) of the ocean beach (notice how 
neatly Bryant gets in all the places a waterfowl ml^ go to), reeds bend- 
ing over the nest, and so on, 

5, Why does stanza 4 have no concrete images?— Bryant is describing 
an abstract idea, a Powers that is best realized through suggestiveness 
rather than throu^ concreteness. The vagueness of pathlese and the 
infinity of inimit able give an idea of the nature of that power, 

6, What does the bird mean to Bryant? —Men seek constantly to know the 
meaning of life, and anything that seems to have a purpose m^es them 
think their own life has a purpose. The bird gives Bryant that assurance. 







"Bxpostttlstlon and Reply'* 

by William * Wordsworth 

"Why, William, on that old grey stone. 

Thus for the length of half a day, 

Why^ William, sit you thus alone. 

And dream your tii^ away? 

"Where are your books?— that light bequeathed 
To beings else forlorn and blind 2 
Up I up I and drink the spirit breathed 
From dead men to their kind, 

"You look round on your Mother E)arth, 

As if she for nO purpose bore you; 

As if you were her first-bom birth. 

And none had lived before you ! " 







drie mdxtiinilfifaag^ hy Esthwaiie lake. 
When life was sweet, I knew not why. 

To me my^)^d firfeid s|>ake, 

i\nd thus I made reply: 

. “The eye— it caanot choose but see; 

" We cannot bid the ear be still; 

Our bodies feel^ where'er t^y be, 
7^[ainst or with our wlH, 

"Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our mdn^ impress; 
That we ciit feed this mind (d cmrs 
hi a wise passiv^ess, 

"Think you, 'xniid all this mi^ty sum 
Of things forever spealdng, ' 

Thht nothing of itself will come, 

]^t we must still be seeking? 

"Then ask not wherefore, here, alone. 
Conversing as I may, 

I sitiip<m this old grey stcne^ 

And dream my time away, " 



"Tne iablcc Ti’rned" 

An Evening Scene on the Same Subjeci by William Wordsworth 
(See text in Student Version) 

EXPLICATION: 

Wordsworth said that "Expostulation and Reply" and "The Tables 
Turned" "arose out of a conversation with a friend who was somewhat 
unreasonably attached to modern books of moral philosophy, " Although 
the poems are Independent units, "Expostulation and Repl^* is included 
in the Teacher Version so that it may be used to explain the title and 
subtitle of tte second poem. 

Both poems illustrate Wordsworth's anti*rationalism, his conviction 
that reason islbne could not lead man to a discovery of the deepest truths. 
Although the carpe diem motif is perhaps implied in the poems, Words- 
worth's thesis of coulee is hot that the pleasures of natore should be en- 
joyed "before it is too late, " but gather that nature is a better teacher 
thM science, A soul receptive to natural beavities and impulses may 
learn mpr of man, / Of moral ev^^ and of good" frdm nature than he 
can from books. Stanzas 6 and 7 of "The Tables Turned" express the 
core of Wbrdsworth's nature philosophy, and the often quoted **We murder 
to oiedect" tersely summarizes his ^strust of scientific analysis, 

STUDY QUESTIONS: 

1, What is meant by "surely you'll grow double" and "clear your hsoks" 
in stanza 1? 
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What is the subject of the sentence in stanza 2? 



3* How many specific aspects of nature does Wordsworth mention in the 
poem? 



4. What way of life does Wordsworth object to in this poem? For what 
reasons? What way of life does he advocate? Why? 

out three or four lines which in your opinion best sum up his 

attitude* 



6. In stwza 6 Wprdsworth says that a pers<m will learn more about good 
and evil from walking in the woods than from studying the <minions of 

philoso|}hers« What suggestion of this idea has he given in the preceding 
oXci nSB fltS r 



I* The last line of stanza 7 is often quoted* What does it mean? How 
does me meddling intellect misshape the beauteous form of things? Do 
you tmnk this is true? If not, how would you try to convince Wordsworth? 



Christopher Marlowe; "The Passionate Shepherd to His Love" 
Sir Walter Raleigh: "The Nymph*s Reply to the Shepherd" 

(See tescts in Stu^nt Version) 

EXPLICATION: (Marlowe sind Raleigh) 



These two poems typify two responses to the carpe diem theme* 
M&rlow6 wants to taks all the ple&«« jres that life has to offer^ to sit in 
pleasant valleys surrounded by flowers, accept^.g the bountiful gifts of 
nature to make gowns of lamb’s wool and belts of straw* If the lady will 
accept his offer, she wiii Hve with irm and be hiiy love* 



realistic reply takes into account not just the pleasures 
of mture but its inevitable decay and harshness. His nymph refuses to 
^ eternal springtime promised by Marlowe’s shepherd. 
Imlei^i, thou|^ more realistic than Marlowe, dbes not recognize that 
there ^y be compensations with age* He describes only the withering 
William Butler Yeats described one compensation well in his 
Speech After Long Silence ; Bodily decrepitude is wis^m: young / We 
loved each other and were ignorant* 



These are two pastoral poems, one serious, the other ironic* All the 
terms of ormment, decoration, sweetness, and simplicity in Marlowe’s 
poem reveo-x why the pastoral mode is popular: a city person can dream 
abo^t the country life and make it a perfect dream world»«no cares, no 
work, only springtime and innocence* Raleigh answers the singing shep- 
herd by remiiiding him that youth will not last, and birds either stop sing- 
ing or start somphiining* t' 6 



STUDY QUESTIONUS: 

J* Why does ^rlowe talk only about, roses, lambs, ivy buds, etc. , 
instead of cold, fading flowers, and silent birds?— His aim is to convince 






vfie to come and be his lovej and the things he hUhs about create a 
much more favorable emotionial reaction than the harshness of nature 

would* He is not interested in a logical argument^ only in ’a convincing 
(me* 

2. What is wrong with Ralel^*s view of nature? —He speaks of the - 
c^ge from sp 2 ;ing to winter., from youth to age, as beiM only bad. 
There ^e joys in life which (iome oxily with age, and Halei^ does not 
grant that possibility. 

3. Why are the rhyme and meter so regular in both poems?— To re- 
inforce the lightheartedness and humor. 



William Shapespeare: 



EXPLICATION: 



"Shall I Compare Thee" (See text in Student V$r» 

Sion. ) 



A description of the Shakespearian sonnet fbim may prove use- 
fol for tne study of "Shall I Compare Thee" and "My Mistress* Eyes. " 
mstead of the octave-sestet d5.vision common to the Italian sonnet, the 

form <x>ntains ibur par^s: three c]uatrains containing in- 
mvidu^ rhyme patterns and a heroic couplet, its ‘^j^pical rhyme scheme 

©fof, gg; and the metrical pattern is iambic pentameter, 
pattern is ideal for the poet who wishes to develop a 
single thought or emotion through a logical aecjuence. He may use the 
couplet to summarize, resolve, or negate the original thought or emotion. 



Shakespeare*s sonnets vary in subject matter as well as in structural 
development. Mmy are personal reactions to love, death, patriotism, 
Otwers are philosophical or satirical coznments about time 
ttttu *i*6 *n general. Sometimes, of course. Shakespeare took different 
approaches toward the same Etubject, which is the case with the two son- 
nets included in this tmit. 

, Although (jiestionfi havte wteen as to the identity? of the oersos to whom 
Shakespeare is speaking in "Shall I.Cbmpare Thee, " it is probably suffi- 
cient for our purposes to assume that he is speakflng to a woman. Here 
he praises a woman’s beauty in true Renaissance fashion. Her beauty, 
^mp^edjvith a summer’s day, is far more permanent; it shall not fade 
but will remain immortal through the p^t’s verse. 

Tn an attempt to answer the ciuestion of the fii.'^st line, the poet tries 
^ ^ ^ summer’s day and finds that it does not work: 

T^u art more Ic^vely and more temperate. " The first two quatrains 
elaborate on the inaderuacy of "a summer's day" to aptly describe the 
woman. Lines 5 and 8, ’ ^metime too hot the eye of heaven shines, / 

And often is his gold complexion dimmed^ ** suggest the intempersnee of 
summer in contrast to the "temperate" cjuality of her beauty. Lines 7 
8 rpcall and augment the suggestion in lines 3 and 4 that nature will 
mevitably destroy temporary, seasonal beauty. 
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But the poet views the woxxuui's beauty as an ^ *eteynal summer'*; thus 
she must be compared not to nature but to art: in ^'eternal lines" she 
shall not only attidn immortality but she shall grow ratl^r than fade "in 
time* " The couplet resolves the question^ "SluSST compare thee to a 
summer's day?" The answer obviously is "No"; such a comparison- 
would admit.her beauty will fade* Only by immortalizing her in poetry 
can he do her justice* 













STUDY QUESTIONS: 

1* Line *8 me ntion s' the m o ct h of MSy* Wliat does this line have to do 
with line 4? 

2* What does the word "temperate" mean (line 2)? Is temperance or in- 
temperance sugge^ed anywhere else in the poem? 

3* What figure of speech does Shakespeare employ in lines 5 and 6?— 
Pers^ification. 

4. What is meant by the phrase "every fair from fair declines ? " 

5* The poem begins with a question* Row does he answer it? For what 
reasons? 

6* What figure of speech do you find in line 11? 

7* Restate line 12 in your own words* How can something "grow to time? 

8. What does "this" refer to in line 14? 

9* Is the poet bragging in the last two lines ? Why or why not? 

10* What does the poet finally compare the woman to? Explain your an- 
swer/ 

11* What is the rhyme scheme of the poem? How many "sections" does 
the poem seem to have? Each rhymed group of four lines is called a 
'quatr^; " and the final two lines are called a "couplet* All of Shaken 
speare's sonnets are written in this form* What function does the coup- 
let serve Li this poem— does it summarize what has already been said, 
does it add something new^ or does it contradict what has l^en said be- 
fore? 

12* Does the poem have a regular rhythna? Is there any variation in the 
rhythm? How many metrical feet do you find in c^ch line? The rhythm 
of this poem, too, is ^ical of the sonnet form— whai you have said about 
this sonpet can be said about any sonnet written in Shakespearian form. 
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William Shakespeare: "My Mistress* Eyes" (See text in Student Version. ) 
EXPLICATION: 

"My Mistress* Eyes 'Is included in the unit not only to reinforce the 
concept of structure in the Shakespearian sonnet but also to help students 
realize that language need not be romantic and beautbKil in order to be 
poetry. "Shall I Compare Thee" and "My Mistress' E^es" are, of course, 
simil^ in subject matter but quite different in tone and style* Both de- 
scribe a woman's beauty and ^press objections to poetic means of de- 
scribing that beauty* However, whereas "Shall I Compare Thee" suggests 
that natural beauty is insufficient as a source of metaphor; "My Actress' 
^es, " which describes his mistress in starkly realistic terms, implies 
that virtually all of the conventional sources of metaphor are zidicalous* 
His^ mistress does not resemble nature (neither coral nor snow), art 
(neither wire nor damask), or a deity ("I never saw a goddess go"). 

The most common poetic device in the poem is the simile, which 
Shakespeare repeatedly converts to the negative for the purpose of satire: 
My Mictress' eyes are nothing like the sun; / Coral is far more red 
than her lips' red. " hi line 4 he renders a common metaphor absurd by 
the phrase "black wires grow on her I ead, " which is a reference to the 
Petrarchan convention of comparing golden hairs to golden wires* 

Althou^ Shakespeare blatantly satirizes poetic convention, the coup- 
let reveals that his view of his mistress is not un<^mplimeritary: "And 
yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare / As any she belied with false 
coxnpare* " Tliough he cannot compare his love to a goddess, she is quite 
as rare" to him as any woman described in the terms he refuses to use; 
and we may infer tliat he questions the "rarity" of any woman so described. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS: 

1* What type of figure of speech do you find in lines 1 and 2? What makes 
it difficult to recognize? 

2* What does "dun" mean? 

3* Look up "damask" in the dictionairy. What, then, does "damasked" 
mean in the poem?— Like a pattern in damask cloth, woven ivith a pattern 
in satin on one side* Perhaps Shakespeare refers to rouged cheeks here. 

4. What pattern do you notice in the way the poet presents details about 
his mistress ? What do you think his purpose was ? —He first mentions 
a romantic, highly complimentary comparison: then he converts it into 
a realistic one for the purpose of satire* 

5* Why do you suppose Shakespeare mentions a "goddess" in line 11? 
Does he compare ids mistress to a goddess? What reason does he give? 

6. Does the poet compliment his mistress In the poem? If so, where? 






?• |How do the words "belied, " "false, " and "compare" relate to the rest 
of the poem? 

8. Does the final couplet provide a summary, a resolution, or a contra- 
diction to the rest of the sonnet? Explain your answer,. 

9, Compare the rhyme scheme and the metrical pattern with those of 
the sonnet "Shall I Compare Thee. " 



Hobert Herrick: "Sweet Disorder" (See text in Student Ifersion, > 
EXPLICATION; 

Like Shakespeare*s sonnet "My Mistress* Eyes, " "Sweet Disorder" 
is a love poem in which the subject is approached ironically. Whereas 
Shakespeare distorts the common "ode to beauty" by describing his love 
in starkly realistic terms, Herrick’s approach is imorthodox not only be- 
cause he suggests that a careless appearance is more appealing to him, 
but also because he says nothing at aU about the laty's person— he focuses 
solely upon her dress. 

Although the poet insists that he delights in disorder, the poem is, 
on the contrary, very carefully ordered. The organization is much like 
a well-formed paragraph: the first two lines state the subject in general 
terms, lines 3-12 support the generalization with specific details (in 
strict spatisd order, proceeding from shoulder to shoelace), and the final 
lines summarize the author’s sentiments on his subject* His concern for 
order is further revealed by the pi ^cise octosyllabic couplets and the 
regular pattern of punctuation. If form complements subject in this poem, 
it does so by creating an ironic contrast between the two elements. 

Because of the difficulties that 17th century diction may present to 
the modem reader, the dictionary is an important tool for an accurate 
study of the poem. Perhaps the inclusion of footnotes with the text 
would facilitate ^e reading of the poem, but the student should be able 
to learn more if he uses the dictionary, "Lawn" is probably the only 
word that he will find it necessary to look up: but if he is directed to 
look up "wantonness, " "fine, " "distraction, " "enthralls, " ribsmds, " 
"civility, " and "art, " he should discover subtle semantic variations and 
win perhaps be feble to suggest, on the basis of the subject, which partic- 
ular meanings Herrick had in mind. For instance, though "civility' is 
defined today as "courtesy" or "politeness, " its derivation from civilize 
(which suggests the concept of "order") might be considered in relation 
to the subject of the poem. 

Personification and paradox are the most common literary devices 
at work in the poem. The qualities of a disorganized human being are 
attributed to virtually every detail of the lady’s dress, and students should 
be led to view personification as a common type of metaphor. Although 
the term "paradox" is not emphasized in this unit, the phrases "a fine 
^traction" and "a wild civility" are excellent examples of ideas that 
seem absurd or self-contradictory but which are somehow tenable. 
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STUDY aUESTIONS: 



1. How many examples of "sweet disorder in the dress" are mentioned 
in the poem? What is the subject of the verb phrase "do more bewitch 
me" in line 13? 

2. As this poem was written 300 years ago« naturally some of the words 
may be unfamiliar to you. Guess at the meanings of "lawn, " ribands, " 
and "stomacher"; then consult your dictionary. 

3. The dictionary will tell you the various meanin.(^s of "wanton. " Which 
do you think Herrick had in mind in line 2? Why? 

4. "Distraction, " too, has several shades of meaning. Which do yc^ 
suppose Herrick had in mind in line 4? The phrase fine distraction" 
seems to be self-contradictory. Can you resolve this contradiction in 
light of the subject of the poem? Why does the poem use "fine" rather 
than "nice, " "pretty, " or some other similar word? 

5. Hov/ is the phrase "a wild civility" in line 12 similar to "a fine dis- 
traction"? Ask yo?ar teacher to explain the term "paradox. " 

6. What is "lace" compared to in line 5? What is "cuff" compared to 
in line 7? What special kind of metaphor is Herrick using in these two 
lines ? Do you see any other examples of the same kind of comparison 
in the poem? 

7. Check your dictionary for the meanings of "enthralls. " Does the word 
perhaps have two meanings as it k used in line 6? What is the term you 
learned for such a "play on words"? 

8. What specific words, if any, suggest that the speaker of the poem is 
in love?— Kindles, enthralls, winning, bewitch, sweet, wantonness. 

9. What is the rhyme scheme of the poem? What are rhymed pairs of 
lines called? Describe the rhythm of the poem. What regular patterns, 
besides rhyme and rhythm, do you notice in the poem? 

10. How do you ti^ink Herrick pronomced"coafusedly" and "civility"? 
—Probably to rhyme with "tie.’’ 

11. What relationship can you see between the subject of the poem and 
the form? Does the poet in any way contradict himself? 



Sir John Suckling; "The Constant Lover" (See text in Student Version. ) 
EXPLICATION; 

"The Constant Lover" is a whin^sical version of the love poem in 
which iropy is sustained by exaggeration and understatement. In the 
first stanz^Jhe speaker, mock-serious, marvels at his "three whol6 
days" of constancy but suggests in the next breath that he is a fickle, 
"fair-weather" iDv^r. Stanza .2 implies two things at the same time; 
that a constant lover is the exception rather than the rule,;, and that Time 
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8hall« indeed^ never discover such, (or "quite this sort of”) a "constant 
lover. " Still understating the case— "no praise is due at all to me”— 
the speaker’s attention shifts from himself to the object of his love in 
stanza 3. He pa^rs her a considerable compliment in the fourth stanza, 
emphasizing the notion "Had it any been but she” by repeating the line. 
However, in the last two lines he rescues himself from seriousness with 
a gross exaggeration: 

Had it any been but she 
And that very face. 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen in her place. 

The poet appears to be making fUn of himself as a lover and of the whole 
business of love as well. 



STUDY QUESTI03JJS: 

1. Wh&t is the poet's definition of a "constant" lover? 

2e What is the metaphor in stanza 2 How is the comparison appropriate 
to the poem? 

3. In stanza 3. the speaker says "no praise / Is due at all to me. " No 
praise for what? To whom. then, is praise due? Restate, in your own 
words, the last two lines of stanza 3. 

4. What does the poet mean by th ' last two lines in stanza 4? Why does 
he exaggerate in the last line? 

5. Does the speaker’s tone of voice change at any point in the poem? If 
so. where? Es^lain your answer. 

6. Would you describe this poem as basically serious or whimsical? 
Why? 

7. What is the author’s attitude toward love? Toward himself as a 
lover? Support your answer by referring to specific points in the poem. 
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liyric Poetry ; Part 




Teacher Version 



Introduction 

This unit is designed to is^e riding lyi’ic poet 3 ?y a. pleasurable • 
exp^ience for ninth graders who at this point in their education are more 
familiar with narrative poetry. Here they will stu^ a series of poems 
(most of them lyrics) which reveal different attitudes toward a common 
^ theme, the Joumeyv Only by using their imagination will students 
become taken up with eadti poem’s total journey^e^exience. ’ But. before 
these yousjg readers can read imaginatively, they must be moved by the 
. poet’s use of words. They must have at least a basic understanding* 
of structure before they can even begin to recognize the magic of the 
verse. ' It should not be felt that analysis spoils the poem, S the examin- 
ation is done gradually and only for the purpose of experiencing the * 
complete poem* In fact, understanding po^ic technique foir purpose 
o£^ add to the full enjoyment of the io^ poetic expressioni. Handling 
this approach with common sense, the teacher will not overstress structure 
and tlms make technique an end in itself— separate from the poem* 

A spiral pattern involving structure as well as literary subject and 
genre will allow increased ui^erstanding of literature at each ensuing 
grade level. Poetry more complex in structure and theme than this 
unit offers will appear later in the curriculum. For example, the sonnet 
as a special lyric form might well be studied in the twelfth grade. 

Each poem in this unit has been explicated and provided with student 
questions arranged to identify certain aspects of Sub ject. H>rm. and Point 
^ View . Emily Dickinson’s ''There Is No Frigate like a Book* and 
Keats* "On First Looking Into Chapman’s Homer" are vicarious journeys 
demonstrating the joy one experiences in imaginary travel through books. 
"The Lake Isle of Innisfree" and "Sea Fever - concern wishful journeys 
of past and future. "O Ca^dain! My Captain!" and "Stopping by 
\7oods on a Snowy Evening" consider journey’s end while "The Chambered 
Nautilus, " "Song of the Chattahoochee, " acd "The Noiseless Patient 
Spid&r" suggest journeys of mture. 








Is No ^?^ 2 igsi€ like a Book” 

. . by BmUy Dickisisoc , . 

N • **%•*' 

^ try to xzial^ tuller iis.o <rf woz^ds do aiders c^ xsora practical 
w^xti^i.,: Often tboy . depei^ primazdfy uppii the connotation of words* ' 

Am words are combinations of sounds that have not dictionary meaning 
but also ove^nes or suggestions that go beyond the dictionsz^ Iwfl* 

Tl«se overtones^ or connotative jneapi^s, come, about throu^ the way . 
and circuizffitances in which certain words have been used in the past* 
StallioB* for example^ is defined as a nude horse* But from cur readings 
in romax^c literature, we attach other <]ualities to this word: strexxgthr 
virility, freedom, wildness, and so, oxu Emily Dickinson makes full 
use of connotation when she develops the imagery in the following poem: 



There as no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancii^ poetry. 

This traverse may the poorest take 
: v7ithout oppress of toll 
Hoiv frugal is the chariot 
Thai bears a human soul I 




'i 



The poetess wants us to xmderstand how anyone may quickly and at 
very little cost take a vicarious jouxmey siihply throu|^ readhig. She 
uoes three brief, comvixicing. Images. First, a book is very much like 
a fcigate*: The cormotative qualities of this word xnake the basic 
compariron excitic^* A different type of transportation mi^ have been 
us^ but l^g&te suggests romance, excitement and speed on the 

Coursers certainly alludes to speed* action^ axid heroism; 
chariot brmgs to mind gaUantry, Homans sweeping over the plains, 
coxxjuest, and pageantry* 

. This poem, typioal of her worlt* 4s simple in form. The poetess 
empl^ UXMf(^p which makes maxw of her lines memorable* 
Tbepl^e to take us lands away" gains part of its interest because 
olandSi . twed adyis^hiAlly rathor than substantiv^dy* The first line 
of thesf cond Itaxms^^ a sixpilar sx^ the ai)#K>r chooses 




traverob” (Usually a verb) Idist^d of the more cbxx^entional noun 
Journey: ■ ; ‘ • '■ 

'•*-'.** * 

• ' ’ 'Averse nmy the. poorest t^e* “ . 

The word "oppress” used as a noim in line two of the second stanza 
makes that JUtoe sts^^ And the use "frugal" in line six tends to 
poTSOiBify chariot - it the hacasn of conservativeness* 

A book doesn’t cost much in li^ of the distant places it can take a ' 
human soul^ 

^ The reader moves smoothly , and quickly throu^ the poem, pausing 
only after the first and second stenza« 



*^ere Is No Frigate like a Book" 

by Emily Dickinson (see Student 

Version) 

Student Questions 

1. Head "There Is No Frigate like a Book" and state what you think 
this poem is about^ 

2. How many in^ges can you identify? V/hat kind of travel images does 
she present? 

3» Do you see any difference, between the images in the first four lines 
and the images in the second four lines ? In other words^ does 
Epaily Dickinson move from the specific to the general or from the 
general to the specific? 

4. Why is the word "frigate" approp^te to represent a book? 
is coursers appropriate for poetry? 

5. A poet is expect^ to be accurate. What do you think of the phrase 

prancingpoetry ? 

S. Do you see anything different about the v/ord arrangement in the 
following: 

a ) "To take us lands away" 

b) ttayerse inny the poorest take" 

c) * v7ifhout opprCfis of toll" 

d) * How f^gal is the chariot" 

?• Very little punctuation is t^cessary in tbl? ppent. How does this 
affect the way it is read? 

8. What cah you sunhis^^ ^bcWt |he author df this ^oem^ yourself 

^ such ^estioc^f as the foiled het is^ates Is 
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she im a gin ative? Dees the poem picture her as a meek; doeiie person? 
Find ev^ence in the poem to support your answer. 

-9* V/hat is Sini^ .Qickinson*o point of view tovmrd books ? Recall the 
Imagery in the poem. . 

"On Fh?st Looking Into Chapman^s Homer*' 

by John Keats (see Student Version) 

Eacplicatioa . ‘ • 

Keats^ **Qn B^st Looking lnto Chapman’s Homer** clearly demonstrates 
how well a poet can use the Petrarchan sonnet to develop or isstensify a 
thought. It has . a two-part development which correlates its division 
of form to its division of idioug^. hi the first eight lines (octave) 

Keats travels through mai^ legions of poetry, fin^y entering the. world 
of Homer through Chapman. £ the remaining six lines (sestet) Keats 
describes bis feeli^ as that cf an explorer ^covering a new universe. 

This basic 8-6 division is typical of tihe Petrarchan sonnet, and poets 
use the form to develop particular thought patterns: to questiox^ then 
answer; testate, thenjusti^; to comp]Uiixi; Hien console; or to boast, 
then criticize. 



Not all Petrarchan sonnets, however, use such a strict two-part 
development of content. Sometimes the octave and sestet division is 
ignored. Wordsworth’s "Composed Upon V/estminster Bridge** is a 
good example. There is no division of thought. The effectiveness of the 
poem depends upon the way the sonnet frames the vision of the city in 
the morning suni, an image situated almost in the center of the poem. . 
Shelley’s *x)zymandias*‘ is another Hluaftration of varied form; a major 
shift in thought does not occur until line twelve. 

In Keats’ sonnet the metaphor of exploring Homer's "wide expanse" 
dominates the octave and is elective m communicating a literary exper- 
ience. It conveys a sense of spaciousness as well as the excitement 
of exploration. . Throughout these eight lines a sense of vastness and 
movement seems to come through, reflecting a Renaissance feeling for 
wealth, beaufy, excitement and e^^lor^ion* The cohnotative qualities 
of words such as "realms, ’* "states, ** "kingdoms, ** "fealty, * "demesne, " 
"realms of gold" create this richness. The thrUl anticipated in exploring 
the scope of Homer's epic is illustrated in Hnes five and six: 

"Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne;" 



The nature of this discovery is positively stated in line eight: 



"Till 1 heard Chapman speak out loud and bold! " 

Althou^ still creating a feeling of spaciousness, the sestet develops 
a different attitude toward the total experience. Whereas strength and 
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find a feeling of silent swe control 
the sestet* When Keats compares himself to an astronomer discovering a 
herestabHsh^ a sense.d^^i^^ m^eclaty disl^ef. 

^ line ieh^the verb addsitii^ jsehesSMy precisi<m for the simU 

When one peers 1hr©i;;:i a teiefcc^ 

is a imomei^ - of focusing axsd 

adjusting as the^ewer • ^uses«^ia^^ to realise immediately^ wSsat is 
liappcnhsg; ®eh^e planet aj^teavs sharply visible* The moment of 
'dis(^vexy staggers the imagination. 

. This poem has constantly ex^^ed one themes the thrill of discovering 
Homer* Kseats* final simile, a-coldparison ol this discovery id Cortezes 
(actually of course Balboa^s) discovery of the Pacific Ocean ctulminates 
the emotional progression* T&is unage becomes the final expression of 
awe; 

''Or. like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He star*d at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look'd at each other with a wild surmise -»• 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. “ 

Balboa may have discovered the Pacific, but the word "Cortez" 
contained sounds Keats needed to complete iris magi^icent picture of a 
stout ^Qriorer staring "with eagle ^es" at the Pacific from the most 
eastern part of Panama, the Isthmus of Bariem 



"On BTrst Looking into Chapman's Homer" 

by John ICeats (see Student Version) 



Student Questions 

1* How would you explain the fact tlat this poem divides into two parts? 
How are they related to each other? 

2*: To what do you think "realms of gold" refers? "Bound many western 
islands"? ^Demesne'*? 

3* How wdirid you mcplaih line four? : . 

4* What line of the first eight linea indicates more than any o^er that 
Keats is empla^jrin^ a jtnajor metaphor? What is this metaphor ? 

How effective is tius; imagery intterins of space movement? 

Sa . jdOf terms such as "watcher of the skies, " "swims, " "with eagle 

eyes do to the imagery in the last six lines ? 

S* Even thouj^ Balboa, not Cortez, discovered the Pacific, does this 
error change the value of the poem? Why or wl^ not? 

3tu<i^ the rl^rme scheme of this sonnet* Does it in ai^ way contribute 
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to the mesmizi^^ ihe poem? 

ih>w would you describe the diSvelopmext^ of feeliag. in Keats’ sonnet? 

Wimt does.the final Hne doto tto 

9* Considering the hriefoess of the sounet and'the siase of Keats* subject^ 
what can you eay abouf Keats* achievemeixt' in this poem? Does he 
successively fit one to the other or not ? 

- 10. How does the poet viev/ Chapman’s traxsslation of Homer? What new 
understandzn^rand attl^des does Keats, have silver readmg the trans- 
lation by Chapman? v/hat qualities in this translation helped to 
bring about these imderstahdln^ in K^ts? VKkai is the si^sificance 
of Keats* identification with astronomers and explorers who experienced 
moments of discovery? How does Keats feel now that he too is a 
discoverer’*?. 



Bxplicaiion 

**0 Captain! My Captain!’* 

by Wait Whitman (see Student Ifersion) 

A President's assassination as seen by a shocked and grieving nation 
is the subject of Walt IThitman’s ”0 Ckiptma! My Captain r* In the poem, 
the mtion is the ship and Abraham Lincoln is the Captain* The ^ptain, 
in search of a great prize (the preservation of the Union together with 
the abolition of slavery), pilots the ship to safety and to victory; but 
the price of the victory is. the Captain’s life* The Hrsf; person singular 
pronoun represents every American made one through a universal grief* 

The point of view is typical of V/hitmax}, desirous as he was of being the 
■spokesman for all men; the technique, decidedly atypical for tids poet, 
is nevertheless elective, as the study of the poem’s form will presently 
illustrate* 

Actually, if no background material were available for this poem, 
if it were divorced from the poet and l^^8 time, this could be a poem about 
an actual ship and an actual captain* SyxnboUsm would not, thex^ be a 
consldexation* Ninth grade students should be encouraged to consider the 
poem in its literal sexxse first* Nothing is obscure; nothixig is u^elievable* 
Whitman’s ship could be any kind ot ship on any kix^ of quest at any time 
and in any place* Herein lies one of the poem’s distincl;iox)s, for once 
the litei^l meaning with all its possible implications has been explored, 
students can be easily led to see the symbolic meaning* Perhaps a gpod 
approach would be to give tliem the closing lines from Longfellow’s 
**TIm^ Building of the ^nip. ’’ 





Thou, too,, sail ou, O Shiji of State ! 

Sail on, O Unioa. ^ stroxig and great! 

Humanity y/itH idl ito f ear^, 

V7ith all the hopes of future years. 

Is iianging breatIdLees on thy fate I 
We know what Master laid thy keel. 

What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel. 

Who made each ma^, and sail, and rope. 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 

In what S forge and what a heat 
Were shaped ^he anchoxs of thy tope! 

^ear xiot each sudden, sound and stock, > 

*Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

^Tis hut the ^i^ixsg of the sail. 

And not a made by the ! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

.In spite of false lights on the shcx^e. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast- the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 
Our faith triuxnpbam o*er otxr fears. 

Are all with thee, —are all v/ith thee ! 



By seeing that the ship in this passage is the nation and by learning 
about Wbfteoan and his relationship to the Civil War and to Abraham JLincola, 
students should be able to see the possible symtolic meaning of the poem* 
Here ia another kind of journey’s end ato certainly another kind of poem: 
a President, after guiding his nation through the perils of a Chdl War, 
meets death at the hands of an assassin. 

The concern here should not be with the life of vThitmas^ but students 
should know ttot nationalism and democracy dominated his 
Sy serving ai^male nurse, he lived through the agonies of the Crvil War, 

His Icrve for Abraham Lincoln was of his love for America, and he 
paid tribute to the assassinatecUPresident in ’’O Captain! My Capi^in!” 
and ’’When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d. ' 

The poem’s tensions, of course, reflect the intensity of the feeling 
within the poet; but the use of antithesis helps, convey the feeling of tension 
which gives the poem its great streisgth. The joy of vilctory as the ship nears 
the port is lost in sorrow because the Captain lies dead. The shouts of the 
cheexixig, saluting crowds are dimmed by the really dtsafening silence of 
grieL Joy - grief; <dieers - silence; national victorjr • individual defeat: 
all are found hi the poem* The ultbxiate tensLvi results because Whitman is 
dealing with the not the fictional. On A.pril 14, five days after the 
surrender of Lee at Appomattox, Abraham Lmcoln was assassinated. The 
Union was safe once agaim slavery was abolished; but the joy resulting 
from thesd victories was lost in the reverberations of the kiUer’s shot. 

The poetic form advances the subject. The first four lines of narrative 
in each of thedhree divisions are followed by a ballad stanza that cries 
out the lamentation, hi these ballad lines 'la the burden of grief passing 
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from the initial awareness of the tragedy, through a period of disbelief, 
and fiisdl^to ^n^alrs^tioa if not acceptance of the reality* The first ballad 
stanssa sbbws the "the bleeding drops of rtd"; but in the second 

^lliad stanza such a irst^edy is shown as not being ixnmediately believable: 

It is some dream that on the deck^ / You’ve fallen cold and dead* " . 
Finally, in lines 20-24, the truth prevails* It is no dream* 

The frequent use of the slant rhyme in the first four lines of each div- 
ision . (exulting - coxing; bells, tri^). adds a discordant note, in keeping . 
T/ith the lack of harmony apparent in the events relatedt the vastness of 

a President’s dedication destroyed the smallness of the assassin’s bullet* 

• ^ \ 

Structurally, the' poem is quite intricate and could trap the over-. . 
zealous into considering, possibilities which are only vaguely defensible* 

' Perhaps such S: trap can be avoided if 'Uie poem is considered as two 
quite distinct poems carefully blended into one. Lines 1-4# 9-12, and 
16-20 seem complete* Xokewise the remaining tv/elve lines (three ballad 
stanzas) seem complete* Incorporated as tiiey are into the narrative, 
the ballad s^nzas are used.somewhat like a Greek chorus, carrying, 
as they do, the universal response to the tragedy. The intricacies of 
the form should not become a burden, but should be considered by ninth 
grade students whenever such considerations help«to clarify the whole* 



Student Questions 

1* Head the poem "0 Captain! My Captain!” -and write six sentences 
telling what you think happens in this twenty-four line poem. You 
will find it helpful to make your sentences cc^?respond to the six, 
four-line Units that make up the poem* 

2, Each the three stanzas concludes with imur lines that are very 
different in form from the firrt four lines* V/hat is the rl^me 
pattern in the second four lines? What is the stress pattern? What 
kind of stanza could this be called? 

3* Longfellow’s poem "The Ship of State" concludes with the foUov/ing 
lines: (see p. 7). 

In this pass^e, the poet is using the ship as a symbol for the nation* 
Could Walt ^Cfeltmah be using the sh4> in the same way in "O Captain! 

My Captain!"? Find out when Walt Whitman lived, when did the 
CivH War take place? Who was the President of the United States 
during the Civil v7ar ? How did Abraham Lincoln meet his death? 

Do you think ttmt "O Captain! My Captain!" is about Abraham Lincoln? 
V/rite a paragraph stating what you thinlc this poem is really about* 

4* In answering the second question, you observed the differences in 

form between the first four lines and the last four l^s in each stanza* 
There arealso contrasts or contradictidns in the content of the first 
four lihes ahd^the last four* Discuss these differences* The use of 
SUOi doUicasis is a conscious device of tlie writer 'kno%m as antithesis. 
whicK We can define as an opposition or contrast of ideas* Considering 
the SUb|ect of "O Captaih! My Captain!" do you think Whitman’s 
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use of anUthesis v/as wise? How does the differeuoe in form between 
the first four lines. and the last four lines in each stanza together 
with the use of antithesis contribute to the total effect of the poem? 
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Stopping vVoods On A Snowy Bvening" 



Explication 



by Robert Frost (see Student 

Version) 



' Consistii^ of only four quatrains of vivid description, this poem is 
deceptively simple* Frost had much more to relate Hmn the mere account 
of a man pausing briefly to enjoy his neighbor's woods* What he had in 
mind, however, is buried deeply in the symbolic poss^ilities of the poem, 
thus xnaking the selection a ve^ provocative study* This lyriv*; clearly 
demonstrates that a readei' bri^s his own experience to poetiy and comes 
off with an interpretation at least partially dependent upon this experience* 
Abthou^ readers will generally agree about the basic framework of 
thought in this poem, their interpretation of particular symbols will vary* 
Qnthe other hand, tie tone of the poem is another matter* No subjective 
consideration is necessary* Clearly it expresses a nostalgia for the simple 
and the beautiful that must be left behind* How this tone is achieved 
can he understood only after a number of elements in poem are 
examined. 

In the first two quatrains Frost presents several clear, visual images* 
A New Ex^lander stops to view his neighbor’s woods. Precise words 
("woods, ' "home, " "village, " "fill up with snow") reveal a simple, 
pleasing scene* The narrator does not explain why he stops. Rather, 
the author depends upon an old ballad trick of allowing the experience to 
speak for itself* Only after the account unfolds and comments are made 
about the horse does the reader infer a possible explanation for the narrator 
stopping "Between the woodS^ and frozen lake"; 

Mjr horse must think it queer 
To" stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year 

The dumb animal, insensitive to beauty, questions the stop, thus 
providing a contrast needed to accent the narrator’s sensitivity to natural 
beauty* 

Stanza three co^inues to develop the basic scene primarily through 



auditory imagery. The clean shake of harness bells, the soft sound 
of sweeping wind" and "downy flake" are pleasiu?able interruptions of 
nature’s sHence*. , Thus far, the reader sees the narrator pausing momentarily 
to admire a lovely scene — nothmg more. Frost frames this miniature 
|K>rtrait a New England landscape by using a simple, four-stressed line 
(iambic tetrameter) and. a closely contrived rhyme scheme^^ Notice how 
his rlQrms unifies the three stanzas into a composite picturv^c The last 
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‘wcjrd erf line three in stniiza one becomes the rhyme for siensift^three^ 
a a b b b c b / c c d c. 

Frost could have ended this poem after stax^a three, leaving it as 
a mo^^g little lytic, instead, he added a final stanza ttet suggests new 
possibilitieSfi No longer do the first three stanzas remain on one level. 
Now, they take on symbolic significance. The first Ime erf stanza four 
does more than sum up the earlier setting. Connotatively, "dark” 
implies further meaning, especially when these words are considered in 
context: 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 

But I have promises to keep 
And miles to go b^ore I sleep. 

And miles to go before I sleep. 

The poem has become abstract. Each reader must reflect upon his 
own estpexience to visualize what promises in life must be kept, how far 
and where he must travel before he sleeps. Moving back throu^ the 
poem, he must reconsider and attach sy^olic interpretations to specific 
im^ery: the hoirse, the wind, the snow, the darkness. The significance 
of gileep is generally accepted by most readers as representing something 
final -- death, for example. The repetition of the final line and the 
rhyme scheme of stanza four (d d d d ) emphasize this suggestion of 
finality. 

Student Questions 

1. V/here is the narrator and what is he doing? 

2. Does he seem to be at home in his surroundings? 

3. Why did he stop? Is this clearly stated in the poem? 

4. Why might his horse think it queer to stop in this lonely but beautiful 
sp5rf? What might the owner think about someone stopping in his 
woods? Does srtanza one suggest personality differences cf both men? 

5. Notice the concrete imagery in stanzas one and two. What do they 
have in common? How do the concrete words in stanza three differ 
from those in stanzas one and two? 

6. Determine the rhyme scheme of these three stanzas. In what way 
does it help shape the various images presented? 

7. Could Bobert Frost liave ended his poem with the third stanza? 

8. Bead the complete poem. What would you say is the attitude of the 
nainrator toward Ms stib^ 

9. Stuify the fix^l stex^za. Mght the narrator be concerned with more 
than |dst the c^erience' of enjoying a lovely natural scene ? Notice 
all the long vowels in this stanza. What do they tend to do to the line? 
Why is the last line repeated? 




Now work back through the poem. Might the foUowixw words represent 
somethiof^ beside their Uteral meaxiisgs: ”wocds," *^rl^'' "dowi^r 
Hake, house'? 

11» 'What promises in life must one keep? 

12* How do you interpret "asleep"? 

13» How far must one travel before he sleeps? 

"The Song of the Chattahoochee" 

by Sidney. Lanier (see Student Version) 



Explication 



Musiccdity and richly figurative language make X.anier*s "Song 
of the Chattahoochee" worthy of consideration by ninth grade students. 

By employing personification throu^out the poem, Lanier allows the 
river to tell the story of its journey from the hills of Habersham through 
the vaUcys of Hall until it reaches the sea. All of nature assumes human 
characteristics and beckons to t'\e river as it seeks to fulfill its purpose. 
That part of nature which surrow vis the river is presented here as Hie 
temptress, ofiTering the river pleasure, power, and wealth as more 
desirable goals than are likely to be realized from following Du^’s calL 

•• «f 

The reader can move very easily from the world of nature (specifically 
the river) to the world of man. The river, journeying as it does from 
source to sea, is a typical life symboL like the river, journeys 

throu^ life (birth to death; from the source to the sea) and meets 
challenges similar to those encountered by the river. In stanza two, 
physical pleasure seems the temptress; "the fondling grass, " "the willful 
water-weeds, " "the loving laurel" offer comfozts which will be denied if 
the "voices of Duty" are heeded. In stanza three, the images suggest 
tl^e pleasures resulting from power; the hickory, the poplar, the chestnut, 
the oak, the walnut, the pine are all strong, powerful inhabitants of the 
forest# llie proxnise of wealth marks the third temptation. But the 
beauties of the hills of Habersham and the valleys of Hall do not succeed 
in luring the ziver. The call of the sea, Lanier's "lordly main, " 
is 8trox:^er than the voices of the temptress. The implication is that the 
river instinctively follows the call of Duty; the hope is that man will 
consciously do the same. 

, The ixxtricate rhyme scheme (a.b c b c d d c a b) developed in the 
fir^.stapza follows throughout the poem and contributes vmity* 'the ninth 
and ten& lines of each stanza, tor example, rh 3 uning with the first and 
second ^ei^lpse the fidanzas, each of which, except for the last, is one 
long sentence, however indefensible the punctuation may be. Repeating - 
the lE^me rhy^e scheme at the beginning and end of each stanza throu^- 
out i^fpoem unifies the whole. 
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One oi the poet^B chief concerns seems to be the creation of sound 
effects capable, of matching the song of the Chattahoochee* The intricate 
end rl^nne is enhancevl by frequent internal rhymes as in lines 3 and 8 
of each stanza except the four^ 

Allitera^n (**hms of Eabersham, ’* "flee from folly, " "willful 
v/aterweeds ) and consonance (repetition of consonant sounds within 
different words in proxinxity as in line 22 , "Veiling the valleys of Hall") 
contr*^^e to the sopd eh^ecte Qnomatopoetic words abound: "split," 
cried, sighed* The \7hole poem, indeed, has an effect resembling 
onomatopoeia. Sound in poetry, very markedly in this poem^ elicits 
a pleasurable response from the reader, but its significance should not 
be exaggerated, for all sound effects merely contribute to the whole. 

Here the poet seems to write a song with words rather than notes as the 
title suggests. (The poem is excellent for choral reading. ) The movement 
of the river, the nature of each temptation, the firm response to Dufy: 
all aspects of the poem’s subject are advanced by the careful attention 
to sound. The reader hears the river; he feels the enticement of the 
laving laurels and fondling grass; he moves with the river to its destiny. 

, Pictured in stanza one as hurrying with a "lover’s pain to attain the 
plain, the river in the fifth stanza, having faced the lures of a lifetime, 

is cerhiinly a different land of river. Dufy calls it; the sea (deatiO 
ca^« Students should be encouraged to enjoy the pleasure of discussing 
points which may not have an answer— at least not within the realm of 
experience of the average fourteen«yoar«^ld. Are love and dufy essentially 
the same? Can dufy be a motivating force without love? Does love bring 
with it numerous, sometimes ux^easant duties ? Is slavery the ultimate 
result of tasks or obligations performed without love? Allow time for 
exploring such ideas, 

Idkewise, encourage students to discuss the effectiveness of Lanier’s 
poem. Is the river symbol effective? Does the poem seem to be moralistic? 
Does the obvious moral detract from the poem? 

Discuss Tennyson’s "Cong of the Brook" included in the Student 
Version. Here the poet allows the brook to tell its story without forcing 
the reader to parallel the life of the brook with the life of man. Tennyson’s 
brook takes a joimey as does Lanier’s river; but in the latter journey, 
the personified river may seem to lose itself in man whom it fiymbolizes. 

Student Questions 

1 . The Chatahoochee River rises in Habersham County in northrjastem 
Georgia, Sidney Lanier’s home state, and flows southwest through 
jfhe adjoining counfy of HalL To whom or what does "l" refer in 
line three? What figure of speech is employed when an inanimate 
object or abstract idea is given personal attributes? Lust other 
examples of this figure of speech which you find in ffiis poem. 

2. Stanzas in poetry often perform the function of paragraphs in prose. 

Write five brief paragraphs that relate what is happening in each 
stsizus&s 
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Stanza one gives a fairly full dlescription of the path of the Chattahoochee. 
List specific details. 

^thou|^ the river is singing idle Song of its journey, the reader 
can certainly parallel the river’s journey with bis own life. What is 
the poet saying about devotioi]^ to duty or about facing ^e temptations 
of l^e that call man from his duty? Can you identify the three kinds 
of temptations presented in stanzas 2, 3, and 4? 



List the last word of each line in the five stanzas and indicate the rhyme 
scheme. What effect is achieved by having Ih es nine and ten rhyme 
with lines one and two? V/hat effect is achiev hy having the same 
rl^mie scheme in each stas^'? 

In addition to the complex emd^rbyme scheme, Sidney Lanier introduced 
rl^rmee within the lines. This method d achieving sound effects is 
called internal rS^nme. List several examples of internal riiyme. 

Among the devices the poet uses to achieve musicalify is alliteration. 
Locate several examples of its use. 

The words *'hiUs of Habersham" and "vall^ of a^q^r in 
the first, second, ninth, and tenth lines of each stanza. Poets 
use repetition to achieve sound effects and sometimes to advance 
the action. Can you recall the technical name for repetition which not 
only r^ieats sometliing from a preceding stenza but also varies the 
line aiid advances the meaning oi the jsarrative? What kind of poem 
employs this kind repetition frequently? 

In the opening stanza, the river is described as hurrying "with a 
lover’s pain to attain the i^in. " In the closing stanza, duty directs 
the river toward its goal. Do you think love and duty are basically 
the same? '^Vhat motifs does man have in perfonuing the duties 
of his particular state in life? 

Does the poet seem to moralize or is the poem bandied in such a 
way that obvious parallel between the life of the river and the 

life of man does not tend to dominate the poem? If it does dominate, 
does this seem to v/eaken the poem? 

"The Song of the Brook" by Alfred, Lord Tenz^son is similar to 
"The Song of the Chattahoochee"" in that the brook tells of its 
journey as does Lanier’s river. Head Tennyson’s poem carefuBy 
and see if you can discover the basic difference between ibis poem and 
Lknier’s. Do not concern yourself with obvious differences in form. 




"The Chambered Nautilus-' 



by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(see Student l%rsionl 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes considered "The Chambered Nautiliis" one 
of his best poems and, indeed, one of his most worthy accomplishments; 

In disj^si^ this poem. Holmes said that when he wrote it he was filled 
with • the hif^est state of mental exaltation and the most czysiidline clair- 
voyance. He felt that he had achieved a close harmony between subject 
and form and bad succeeded thereto in producing a satislactozy and 
satisfying work. 

The life c^cle of the nautilus, described in the first three stanzas, 
becomes the poet's vehicle for dealing with a more complex subject, 
the life eyde of man. 

Because of the poet's careful description, readers form a clear 
picture of t hi s sea creature called a nautilus (a sailor) because of a 
belief that it sailed by its gBLUzy wings wldch are, actually, its tentacles. 
The pearl-like appearance of i^s shdl, the purple shades of its gauzy 
tentacles, and the irised ceiling in its chambered cells ade^piately describe 
its color. Likewise, its habits and its habitat are clearly pictured. 

The unshadowed gulf and the coral reefs welcome the "ship of pearl" 
during the warmer months. 

Adequate thou^ the descriptions are, students will profit from seeing 
a real nautilus shell, preferably cross-sectioned. (Such a model is 
often available in the science department, or one may be purchfised for 
a small sum at a novelty store. ) . Such a cross -sectioned specimen is 
most helpful when studying stanza three which prepares the reader for 
Hotees's broader concern. To accommodate its growth, the nautilus 
builds, each year, a new and bigger chamber. Occupying its "last- 
found home, it seals off the old cell and concerns itself only with the new. 
The life pyde of the nautilus is complete whex^ having built several 
dozen cells, representing each a year, it frees itself from the shell and 
dies. The life cycle of man is, the poet suggests, somewhat siz^lar. 

Man (his soul, not his bo<fy, is the poet's concf^m) should build a more 
stately mansion as he lives each phase of his life, leaving the low-vaulted 
past and reaching always toward the freedom of death. To Bidmes, then, 
man's bocfy, like the shell of the nautilus, is a necessary encumbrance 
which mu^ be shed, first figuratively, then actually if he is to be free. 

The poet's view of death, if not universally accepted, is certainly gen- 
erally recognized as possible. Physical death, tiie leaving of "thine 
outgrown sheU by life's unresting sea, " marks birth in a new a^ happier 
realm. 

Students di ould be allo\7ed to speculate a little. Is Holmes taiiring 
about actual death or is he saying, merely, that man has within Mm the 
pov/er to transcend his baser nature and become more truly a rational 
human being? Is the out -grown shell i^rmbolic of the many impeMments 
that hamper man in his search for free<Iom ax 2 d happiness? Let them 
consider what man needs to make him free or what of things xnake 
him a slave. 

The poetic form provides several points of interest. First encourage 
students to speculate about what mi^ be happening in the poem. Is the 
poet walking on the beach, holding in bis hand the nautilus shell? Is he 



by him&elf ? Or is he describing the nautilus to a companion? The first 
t^ee stinsas which constitute the poem’s first structural division might 
lead to the feeling that the poet is with someone because he describes the 
nautilus m carefully. But in the fourth stanza, he addresses the shell 
{apostropahe}; and reader feels« somehow, that the poet is alone. 

In the fifth stanza, which, together with the fourth, constitutes the poem's 
second structural unit, he addresses his soul and applies all his obser- 
vationofth\e nautilus to his own life. 

Another purposeful discussion might involve the * in the poem. 

Do we assume that the writer and the speaker are the same individual 
or can we consider other possibilities? Althou^ an admittedly difficult 
problem miglit arise from such a discussion, students have a chance to 
grasp several', concepts applicable to the study of other selections. 
Sometimes biographical historical information is necessary for the 
understanding of a literary work; sometimes it is not. Historical 
inforznatioz^ for escample, is a concern in the study of Henry V« but . 
biographical information of Shakespeare is not, Biogzaphical information 
helps with Poe's ’'Annabel I^e, " hut historical material is completely 
unnecessary, Knowmg the kind of person Holmes was probably does not 
enter into stud^ of "The Chambered Nautilus" and probably would 
not help to estat>lish the writer - "l" relatioziship. But the problem needs 
to be presezited and can be at this point if several poems alread|y studied are 
discussed. In "O Captain! My Captain!", for example, the reader 
needs to know about T^tmaz), bis love for Xancolzi, &e Civil War Issues, 
azid the tragid assassination of the President, In Emily Dicldzison's 
"There Is No Frigate like a Book, " no historical or biographical jnaterial 
is needed* Leter, more complex problems, such as literary conventiozis, 
semantics, and diction should be introduced. 

The five seven**line stanzas have the same rhyme scheme (a a b b b c c) 
and are moderately rich in figimative language, ^iteration ("Where the 
cold sea-maids rise to sun their streazning hair, " "Stole with soft step 
its shining archway throu^") is used frequently and accounts for itiuch 
of the poetic quality of the work. The final stanza has considerable 
stren^ and conveys a sense of urgency, accountable largely to the use 
of the short, action-filled vezbs in the imperative mood (build, leave, shut). 

Students should consider the effectiveness of the poenou Dqes Holmes 
become too moralistic? Is he convincing? Does the sheU-syzz]^l work? 
There is danger, of course, in stretching the poem too far; but sensitive, 
intel^ent teaching will protect agaiztst either a poverty of discussion 
or an excess. 



Student Questions 



1, Maigr poets are close observers of nature and find in nature a source 
of inspiration, QUver v7endall Holmes is such a poet. Read "The 
C^:aixibered Nautilus’' carefully and then consider the following: 

(a) T.^hat colors does the poet observe in the shell? 

(b) Describe the usual habitat of the nautilus. 
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(c) 7/hat uM|ue hal>itfr4oe8 ihe^ nautilus have ? 

(d) Why does the poet eall the natitilus his ''child ci^ 
the wandering sea"? 

"i M 

(e) 'That does the poet tell Ms^ soul? 

The poet does not tell you very much about the "l" in his poesj^ 
bid you are always free to specalste and to form deflate dpinioiii 
which you can dmiid by specific Teference to the poem. With this 
in mind, answer the foUowii^ questions: 

(a) Do you think tho poet. Holmes, and the i^peaker in 
the poem are the same person? Can you defend 
your opinion by specific reference to the poem, or is 
your answer mere speculation? Is ytw i^ex’standing 
of the poem leiiened if you do not know who "I" 

is? On the other hand, Y/ould you have understood 
"O Captain! My Captain!" if you did not know 
about 7/alt Whitman? 

(b) V/here does the poem take place? Is this a sea 
coast setting? Or is the setting the writer's stuciy? 
v7hat other Settings mi^ be possible? 

(c> Do you think there is more than one person in the 
poem? 

(d) V/hat kind of person is the speaker? 

3. What is the rl^yme scheme in this poem? 

4. Much of the poetic quality of the poem depends on the use of alliteration. 
Find as many examples of alliteration as you can. 

5. Gonii^r the jpbem's structure^ Obviously, there are five stanzas, but 
do you see another logical division in the poem which is determined 

1^ the content of the pbem and by the attitude of the writer? 

6. So you think the lesson the poet learned from the nautilus is a good 

onS? Shdum a tesketbaU^p^ try to improve his game sadi year 
he jda|if? Shbuld a doctor to skillliii mi^ 

of pin he wia in hls finH(? Shdidd a sttidamiike yourself 

each year? In what specific ways? 

7. liie^btt spfeikaof Ids soul^b^ "out- 

p il^lg^lMPihWiU'-' taller ^1^^ dies ? 

' Pat -ov e r -i d m dMSihit^P-'^^ 
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"A Noiseless^ PKliang %}ider^' 

Walt v7h&Q3ia& (aee Student Vai^on)' 

(In one, stanza two, other editlojos 
use oc^nmias around '*0 my soul* ) 



^nie object of Whitman's carehil observation is a spider; the object 
of his deep concern is his souU Both are difficult subjects for poetoy: 
the spider because It is so \u 9 >oetiCf and the soul because it is so mysterious^ 
so little understood* But V/hitmani unhampered by convention of suS^ect 
or form,» sees much poetry in &e spider’s journey find learns f^m it 
something about the ^orki^s of his soul* 

Taro stanzas comprise the poem: one is devoted to die poet’s account 
of the silentj patient spider as it builds its web from ^e fiUtment It 
produces; the other is an apostrophe^ an address by the poet to his soul* 

1[^e spider has not consisted its journey; but the poet has completed 
bis observation of it •'> thus the past tense is used» 



seociKi stanza««really an incomplate 8entence«>’«speaks of something 
diat will happen in the ftzture* Because the poet does not know when or 
how his soul, surrounded in measureless oceans of space^ " will find 
itself, dm in co mp l e te jpum^ of the scul is described in an incomplete 
sentence* ^tt tl^re are strong indications that the poet has confidence 
that h^ 8<na will know fuHillme^ There is a ring of authority convey ed 
throuj^ the use of strong c*s in "ductile, " "anchor, ** "catch, " "connect* " 
Ductile is a sig^icant word meaning "capable of beix^ drawn out or 
h a mme red t h i n * The soul can do adiat it must, the poet seems to say* 

An example of free verse, this poem has considerably more structure 
than is at first apparent* In each stanza, one short line is followed fay 
four longer ones which vary somewhat in the number of stresses and succeed 
in conveying the feeling of motion through the connotative and denotative 
meanings of the words as well as thrcmgh the syi^^ A series of verbals 
( musing; venturing, throwing; seeking; ") conveys the fedUng 
^ feeling of potential success* This line is a good example 

of cataloguing, a tecl^que which Whitman emidoys fre^ently* 



V/hitman focuses immediately on the spider, putting the object of 
yerb ^irst instead of the subject J, The poet (I) does not become important 
until thi 9 ^ iecond stanza* The spider, fragile as it is in appearance, 
connoti^ :Strt^^|g^ ^ *'v . 

. - J A cfin conquer, can build its web by itself, 

f rqm ^^* . ifllament presents tho ithage of ^ sometbihg delicfite, 
b|d convince the 

reaiejE^v#il t^ which tidll be 

The^!SOjdl;il^^ (Whitn^is soul find 
Iw; iSrCfipfibla whiOh wiU, 

the spidei^, take hold somewhere* 



Niz#tr^gip^ d<B 9 ll wiHii of this 

poeix^ form ,men^o^ iUi tiys «t{iiUcatii^ sQaiud be 

ix]ibct>d^e!^ 4^^ if the etudenU^vi^e mtfClcienUy 



Student ^aegtione 

U VThitniiw 4^ th& pby8ici!<^ appearance of the spider^ 

blit he ^irtB the reader a 4^r |S<shii^ of its habits and chai^cteristics* 
Idst as xnany of these as ^ 

Z 0 WUtnum uses the «q[^rience8 to illuminate ^le cq>eriences 

of ^ sot^. yo^. feed that the poet is optimistic about thri final 
accomplishments of his so^? Give reasons for your answers* 

3* The second stainsa is not comjdete^ in the sense that a sentence 
fragment is used* Can you think v/hy ^?^tman mic^ have written 
the stansa this way? 

4* Does the poet use end«rhyme? Xs there any uniform pattern of stressed 
and imstressed sidlables in this poem ? Ask your teacher to tell you 
the technical name given to a poem that has no end rhyme and no 

specific riiyme pattern* 

/« 

5* A nursery rhyme which you heard as a child may have he4>ed to color 
yoiur stlihide toward spiders* Remember how little Miss Muffit was 
friii^sasd jby a spider and ran away? Does V7hitman*s poem have 
any <dfect on your attitude toward spiders ? Sxplain* 

8* you find any words in the poem which^ taken out of context, seem 
hardh or not suitable to poetry? 

7* Do you think the repetition of several words has any effect on the total 
poem? Esq^lain* 



”Sea Fever** 



by John Masefield 

(see Student Version) 

Sxplicstion 

Joho Maso^fi^^ combi|7>ation;C^ music and meaning in **Sea Fever** 
capiui^s sail ^ o^n seas^ Three stanzas of 

movlhg^bnagi^^/dni^^te^^ to retorp to>the ways 

lonw 

bbb ««¥»# 

* -grey^mibsMf «Ugf the initial i»int 

of the v(^gt* R captures the tluw of motd^ out to sea early as the 
.groy^daryiPibeei^ 
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Stan 3 Bft:tw<& concentrates on audio«imagery« and tlie reader now is 
racing acroai the hi|^ seas. Sound is the important appeail in this stanza. 

^e reader hears the '*wild call” of the ”runxdngtide!” He hears the 
flui^ spray crashing across the how aid the call of sea gulls sluing 
or glidij^ the ship. 

Stenza thrae^ slil^xtly more abstract than the previous two, presents 
a reflective mood» The narrator recalls the pleasures of the vagabond 
life of the sailo:^ of traveling the route of the whales and sea gulls at 
great speed, ^yils way” and “whales' way” are good examples of 
word pictur^« Effectively concrete, ih^ remind one of the Ai^lo-Sazon 
kennings in Beowulf. The narrator envisions good comradeship on board, 
particularly in the even^ when the day's work is done, or perhaps after 
one's turn at the watch is over: "And a quiet sleep and a sweel dream 
when the long trick's over. ” This line suggests a Mssihliiy of being 
understood on another level, particularly if "sleep” is defined as death. 

The meter — seven stresses, in predominantly anapestic fe‘?t — produces 
the rbllieking rl^fthm of a sea chanty. Bach stanza consistsof a £ ingle 
sentence.and contains an a a b b rhyme patterz), thus tending to keep 
the reader moving rapidly through the poem. Both these elements of 
form are appropriate for a subject so full of action. The feminine endings 
(lines 3, 4, 7, 10, 11, 12 ) seem to connect one line to the next smoothly. 
Also, they give the Um an airy lightness not unlike the foam of white 
caps as the ship cuts through the wind like a “whetted knife. ” These 
po^ic qualities assist in producing the reader's overall emotional reaction: 

Jpy of recalling an exciti^ life on the high seas. 



Student Questions 

1. In a few sentences sum up what this poem is about. 

2. Read the poem again. V/hat can you discover about the narrator? Is he 
young or old? Is he still sailing the seas? Is he relating a particular 
voyage? What phases of a sailor's life does he suggest in each stanza? 

3. In^e first stanza the imagery appeals to what sense? In the second 
iHanza? How are the images of stanza three different from those in 
stanzor one and two? To what do these images appeal? Which stanza 
presents the most genersd images? 

Ihe early inhabitants of England (Anglo*Saxons> used compound words, 
called kennings, in their poetry to create a very condensed picture 
of what they wanted to say. For exanq>le the famous Anglo-Saxon story 
poem BeouQ^ has this quality. Its hero Beowulf is sometimes called 

(he r/as ah excellent swimmer), the ocean is called 
”whtde^^road| ” a ship is called oar-steed» ” Can you locate any word 
pictures im Fever” that remihd you of the Anglo<i43axon kennings ? 

' \ J ^ ^ , • , t , s 

5^ Does the last line of the poem iuggest more than one meaning? What 
additional meaning would you give to “sleep”? V/hat does 'jhe long 
trick^V:' 2 niiian?: T/bat ad d i t iihaa l meaning might it imply? 
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$• S^ff i^e ^bei^ Tr^ to detiE^rmihe the two tiasio paitex^ of meter* 

m thepoc^ in k tKitural x#hx^\ Do you react 

' y nmat ^ down'ioi^U 



siik ll!|(al^ l^e l^hei^ sea eKd'^e s4^« 



How otz^sses are in thls line? Nc^ice the two types of feet: the 
iaxnb Cu/)# and the anapest (ut//>* New see whether the remaining 
lines o^the pOm contain seven stresses to each line and a similar 
rl^r&iih pattern* \7hich seems to Hie more iznpOrUui^ the 

iafrib or the anapest? T/ixy do you think John f^sefield chose this 
rh^^^ fbr his subject ? 

- 4 - 

7* l/Thiit sc^ Of adime scheme appears in each stanza? hi stanza one, 
”sby-* and ”by^* rhyme and ^’Shaking" and 'breaking" ri^^me* 

How wotdd you mark them? Does this pattern hold true for stanzas 
two a^ diree^ 

8e Sometimi^ pcMits will arrange to have an unstressed syllable at the 
end oi line*^ The syllable is called a feminine ending* Line three 
in stanza one illustrates this: 

"And the wheel^s kick and the wind's song and the white sail's 
shaking" 

Hew many other lines contain feminine endings? Why do you think 
a poet uses these endings? 

9* Bead the poem once more* What sort of feeling does it give you? 



"The Lake Isle of Innisfree" 



by William Butler Yeats 

(see Student Version) 



Explication 

Sohie jouniejrs are traveled only in dreams^ V/illiam Hitler Yeats 
tells of such a journey in "The Lake Isle of Innisfree* " Spending much 
of his adi^ life in Itondon and Paris and on the Italian Riviera, Yeats was 
ne^r spJTitiifdly’r^ from his native Ireland* Frequently he returned, 
if only men^y, to the land of his youth* The poet hi^elf teUs how he 
was ^ph^^to^write’ "InhiSfreew " Walkiiig down Me^ Street ta London, 
he saw4>^iiifell fo€^ a shop Window* A little bail balanced' upoh the 
fountkiih^i^eti Ai^ the sound and sight of water, coupled'with the 
poet's for caused hinat:0 remember Ireladd's lake water, 

specifically Lough Gill in which was nestled the isle of Innisfree, the 
settii^^Of^ntof dreanis iii which he envisioned himself Uving as 

Thoraa#dli bailor Walde^ 

The content of the poem is dear* The poet detemoines to go to 
Innisfree and live a simple and peaceful life dose to nature, removed from 




roaclways and gifay pavements, A yearning for simplicify seems the 
^portact factor rather than a specific island^ althou^ the impression 
is strong that crowded cities preclude the land of simplicity a^ restating 
peace the poet seeks. In the deep hearths core'* the song of the lake, 
really the song of peace, conquers the sound of the city. 

Since sound is so important to poetry, the poet e 3 q>lores all its 
possiblities for communication. The central image in "innisfree, ** the 
one which summons ^e poet, is the "lake waiter lapping with low sounds 
by the shore. On the isle is the song of. the cricket, the buzz of the 

honeybee and, perhaps, the rush of the linnet's wmg. Yeats employs a 
variety of deuces desired to make the sound appealing and complementary 
to the subject. Three six-stress lines (hexameter) with the mid-pause 
(caesure) followed by one four-stress line -(tetrameter) provide a ti dal 
movement, i^rticularXy with the use of end-stopped lines with an a b a b 
rhyme, litfa^equent but effective use of alliteration ("a hive fc ? the hox^eybee, 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds") contributes to the music. 

Simple language reinforces thought, for it is simplicity the poet seeks, 
aloneness in the "bee-loud glade. ' Use of metonvmy helps achieve the 
desired simplicity of language. "Rc«dway" and *^'pavement gray" make 
even London seem unsophisticated. 

The peace the poet looks for on his island is described in the secoiid 
stanza, which is structurally slower, quieter, more peaceful than the 
first. This is achieved by such lines as "for peace comes dropping 
slow" in which the consonant sounds are difficult to pronounce without 
slowing down. The verbs in the second stanza are neither plentiful nor 
action-filled when compared v/ith those in stanza one. Form and subject 
are sensitively blended. 

Throughout the poem is a kind of si^ a throbbing from the "deep 
heart's core, " a pidsating like the laj^ing of the water; but there is a 
courageous, determined spirit that seems to dominate. "I will arise 
and go now" bespeaks a brave spirit unbent by disappointment and suggestive 
of another interpretation of the poem. If biographiced material is introduced, 
the reader will realize that the dream of Innisfree did not become a 
reality. In this sense the poem is more of a dedication to a value system 
than an account of the poet's desire to journey back to the land of his 
youthful dream. The mature poet sees beauty and peace in nature and 
in simplicity, but not in the artificiality of cities. 



Student Questions 

1. Innisfree is a^littlq island located in Lough Gill (Lake Gill), one of 
Ireland's many lakes. As a boy, William Butler Yeats knew of this 
island. Now, as a matiu:’e poet, he is determined to return to Innisfree. 
vThat does he plan to do on the island? 

2. Yeats depends heavily on sight and sound images to develop his thoughto 
List all &e things you see and hear as you read through the poem. 
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lixjg IBie re^er directly what Idnd of sounds are associated 
e fthe cricket singing, the bee loud glade”), the poet 
seTlces desired to develoci 



3, Besides tellj 

M«s? oee loua giaae I, the poet 
^ musicaiityT You have aSea^ 

^ devices in your study of poetry. Identify 
iuG fi^^2*6s of spoodi ussd in tli6 followings 

(a) ”a hive for the honeybee. ” 

(b) ”I h^r laJse water lapping with low sounds by the 
shore; 

4. T.liat is the rliyme scheme in each stanza? 

*' u^* obviww punctuation di^erence do you see betnreen the ending of 

hne nine the other lines? What deterniines end punctuS? 
Ask your teacher to e3q>lain the terms "end-stopped" tm? "run-on. " 

®* regarding punctuation in lines 1, 2 . 3 . 5 . 7, 9. and 

11? Read these ^es, giving special attention to the punctuation. 

ten you the technical name for such a mid-pawe 

5?'#' ***“** ^ ®®‘* stanza compare in 

iMgth trtth tte fourth line? Answer this question hy conntin^e 

Itf* easier to count if you colder the 

syllable before the mid -line conutna to be unstressed^.. 

Stax^ two telks about the peace and rest the poet hopes to find on 
innisfree. Read s^nzas one and two aloud several times. See if 
you can sense the slower pace of stanza two. Can ybu see axxvthine 
in the structure of the stanza that produces this slower pacef^^ 

To w^t do the ”road’.7ay” and the "pavement grey” refer? This 
fee easier to an^r if you recaU the kind of place to which the 
wishes to go. v->bviously, pavement gr^” is only a part of 

*^71 iff a figwe S speech 

called metonymy. A dictionary will define this term tor you, 

10. ^ says that he will arise and go to Innisfree. Do you think 

the place as he is with what he 
. knows he will find there? Bsplain your ajosv/er. 



